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THE SELF-CULTURE OF TEACHERS* 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


RE Americans a cultured people? Are even those Americans who 
have had the advantages of high school education a cultured 
people? What evidence of the culture of the American people can 
we derive by studying the circulation of library books, the sale of news- 
stand magazines, the patronage of moving pictures, the reading of 
comic strips in newspapers, our use of English, and our persistent 
interests in “high and noble thinking’? Finally, we may ask, are our 
teachers as a professional class genuinely cultured folk? 

Now, it is only very superficial and very foolish observers or 
thinkers who attempt to answer questions like the above by a flat 
yes or no. Years ago it was a favorite sport of European visitors 
to paint the barbarous customs of Americans. In recent years we have 
developed our own critics—keen but shallow little men and women 
who make a cult of cynicism, who gradually foregather in New York 
City, and who rail perpetually at the crudities of the “cow” states 
with their “‘booboisie” populations. 

But most of these critics see surfaces only. Intellectually, they 
have many of the qualities of the “new rich.”” Having just learned 
a few table manners themselves, they are terribly shocked at their 
elders who, perhaps, don’t think enough of those particular manners 
to want to learn them in late life. Of course a large part of America 
has always been “‘frontier’’-—and frontier conditions inevitably entail 


* From an address to the Oregon State Teachers’ Association, December 28, 1927. 
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certain crudities of dress, manners, and speech just as do certain 
vocations. Seventeenth century New England, eighteenth century 
expansions into the Appalachians, and nineteenth century swarmings 
into the Mississippi Valley and on to the Pacific Slope were periods 
of little leisure, during which men grappling with the forces of nature 
for mastery had themselves to live close to the soil, the winds, and 
the lonely places in order to achieve the masteries that would bring 
opportunities for leisure and a richer culture to their children. 

But of course we can no longer take refuge behind our frontier 
conditions. These have mostly passed. We are now the richest 
people in the world. Nowhere else is leisure so abundant. We sur- 
pass all other nations in providing the mechanical means of certain 
kinds of culture—schools and colleges, books and magazines, photo- 
drama and illustration, music and acting, travel and access to nature, 
and, perhaps of most importance, a rich and widely diffused uniform 
vernacular. Are we living up to our cultural opportunities, our own 
potentialities? Or are we allowing our very material riches, our 
wealth of leisure, and our security, to vulgarize us? Clearly the finer 
things of culture are not to be picked like wild flowers; they must 
be won by devotion and ideals and much effort. Satisfied peoples 
can easily become as indifferent to culture as well-fed cows—and as 
superficial in their intellectual and esthetic interests as flocking 
pigeons. 

But if our rich America is, or is to become, a people of superior 
culture, surely our teachers should know what to work for? And 
surely they should in their own lives give some, if not much, evidence 
of the realizations of their ideals? 


II 


But what is the “culture” we are talking about? What kinds and 
degrees of culture are appropriate to a democratic America which 
does not favor hereditary castes? How distinguish the cultures that 
are deep and genuine from those that are superficial and pretentious ? 

Many meanings are given to the term “culture.” In sociology it 
embraces substantially all of mankind’s attainments—of arts, science, 
customs, laws, beliefs, masteries of nature. 

But, in a very real sense, the ‘‘culture’’ of a man—Thomas Fer- 
guson, for example—is measured by what he has taken on or assimi- 
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lated of the world’s culture. Has he assimilated little or none of 
the world’s best literature by the time he is thirty years of age? 
Then in that respect his culture is low. 

In the same sense we can speak of the “culture” of a people—of 
the Zulus, the Jones family, or the men, women, and children who 
make up the town of ‘‘Magnopolis.” Have they adopted and adapted 
to themselves much of the best of mankind’s inventions, customs, arts, 
sciences, religions? If so, they are of high culture; if not, of low. 

The many kinds of human culture can, in view of the foregoing 
analysis, be divided into several classes according to their “function- 
ings” or “uses.’’ When a man learns well a trade or profession he 
has made his own much of the slowly evolved knowledge, art, and 
ideal that make for proficiency in that vocation. When a man has 
learned how to use available medical knowledge, both as personally 
administered hygiene and as utilization of best medical service in 
time of need, he has achieved superior mastery of “health conserva- 
tion’’ culture. 

But long usage justifies us in excluding the foregoing very “‘utili- 
tarian’’ masteries from the “culture” that school education should 
seek to produce. Man must produce the wherewithal to live, and 
he must preserve the health of his body. But educations which pro- 
duce these masteries need not be cailed “cultural educations.” Fol- 
lowing much good customary usage we can reserve the terms 
“personal culture’ and ‘‘community culture’”’ for those masteries of 
intellectual, esthetic, and other achievements which, though non- 
utilitarian in any ordinary sense, serve to lift man toward the 
heights of spiritual appreciations and refinements of behaviors. 

Diversified and enduring appreciations of good literature will aid 
only a rare mortal among us in earning a living or in conserving 
health. But who would not wish that tor elevation of soul all our 
adolescents might not learn to care much for good literature? Mov- 
ing pictures now bring many nonutilitarian cultural diversions and 
some ennoblements of spirit to us all. But can we steadily elevate 
our utilizing tastes here so as to create effective demands for finer 
photodrama? 

The “efficient man,” then, is made up of several kinds of “pro- 
ficiencies,” of which only those relating to superior intellectual, xs- 
thetic, and other similar qualities supposedly valuable “‘for their own 
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sake” will here be called cultural. Perhaps these qualities are so 
exceptionally manifested in our “leisure’’ hours as to deserve to be 
regarded as objectives of ‘education for leisure.”’ But that designa- 
tion is not adequate. “Leisure” connotes only a time, a period, as 
do the words “‘sleep”’ and “‘work.” 

The concrete objectives of the richer species of cultural education 
must be determined in terms of abiding interests, tastes, valuations, 
ideals, amateur or avocational accomplishments, and spiritual “‘phi- 
losophies of life’’ allied to such organized fields of human accomplish- 
ment or social inheritance as literature, music, natural science, 
history, philosophy, graphic and plastic art, language, manners, re- 
ligions, crafts, travel, and others. Are your achievements in any or 
many of these fields low or high, coarse or refined, elevating or 
debasing, rich or cheap, fine or vulgar? And for what you are as 
compared with what you might have been, how much are the schools 
and other educative agencies which have influenced you responsible? 


Ill 


In terms of the foregoing standards all Americans, after infancy, 
have, of course, some culture. All like some music and some moving 
pictures. Nearly all adults read something. Most of us take some 
pleasure in good scenery and the other inspiring things of nature. 
We all speak English, exhibit manners, and dress ourselves with more 
or less of taste, refinement, and regard for the spiritually fine. In 
a fundamental sense the “‘spirital’’ cultures (the intellectual and 
esthetic particularly) of each one of us at sixteen years of age, at 
thirty-six, or at sixty, should be as capable of evaluation as our voca- 
tional or health-conserving proficiencies. Are we ten or thirty or 
ninety per cent “proficient’’ in terms of our potentialities? 

But what are or should be our potentialities in democratic Amer- 
ica? Here we are brought face-to-face with sociological and histori- 
cal problems of great importance and difficulty. 

History reminds us often that the Athenian Greeks were for some 
centuries a highly cultured people—in the opinions of many, the most 
cultured people that the world has yet seen. Various other epochs 
and peoples have stood forth as highly cultured—Augustan Rome, 
Renaissance Italy, Louis XIV France, Victorian England. Doubt- 
less there were other times and places—in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, 
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in Crete, in China, in Central America—when human culture went 
through peculiarly rapid and glorious flowering periods. 

But in all these historic periods of flowering culture aristocrats 
seem chiefly to have contributed demands and profited by superior 
utilizations. Men and women of leisure cultivated superior tastes; 
but they had the leisure to do so because they were served by slaves 
or serfs. The France of the proud kings who bequeathed us much of 
fine books, fine furniture, fine clothes, and fine manners was a France 
of a few cultivated gentlemen and ladies served by a multitude of 
illiterate serfs who were only one level above the beasts of the field. 

For the first time in history, apparently, America is trying to 
develop a national culture that presupposes no prominent leisure class, 
and that aspires to some culture for all on a democratic basis. We 
wish all to work, but also we expect all to have some leisure. We 
wish all to read, to enjoy pictures, to appreciate nature, to have attrac- 
tive manners. In other words, we want simultaneously to get rid of 
“leisure classes’’—those who at their best have in other times and 
countries done most to advance culture—and to democratize, nay, 
even to universalize, opportunities for culture. How far can we do it? 

We are not likely now to develop genuine leisure-class culture as 
it flourished at various periods in the past. We have in America now 
only two distinctive leisure classes—hoboes and the idle wives of 
substantial proportions of prosperous business and professional men. 
The first will certainly add nothing to culture; and it is doubtful 
whether the fudge-eating, bridge-playing, dog-petting wives of pros- 
perous men can do much, in spite of the fact that most of them are 
at least high school graduates and that many of them affect certain 
interests in the theaters, fiction, distinguished travelers from abroad, 
and “women’s clubs.” 

All our strong men and nearly all our strong young women, even if 
deriving from wealthy families, want to be known as “‘workers.”’ To 
be connoisseurs alone or epicures alone, or travelers alone, savors too 
much of dilettantism, sentimental effeminacy, degeneration. We 
have, of course, our “smart sets’ who play much and toil little, who 
affect much ‘‘smart set” culture—but they are only the froth on Ameri- 
can life after all. 

But can a democratized culture avoid being a heavily commer- 
cialized and even vulgarized culture? If the majority of readers 
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of novels are only slightly above the levels of morons, as cynics allege, 
to what and whom can we look for cultural leadership? Will not 
the larger rewards for cultural products go to the makers of comic 
strips, the popular moving picture actresses, the writers of best 
sellers, and the producers of department store art? 

Again, if each one of us, even of naturally superior endowments, 
must work eight hours each day, how car we cultivate superior tastes 
in the scores of fields now so richly open in music and history, pictures 
and literature, travel and craftsmanship, literature and nature? Does 
not the task require superhuman powers ? 


IV 


The solution of the problems implied above—that is, of producing 
a national or community culture that shall be at once democratized 
whilst also ascending the heights of spiritual quality, and of effecting 
superior cultures in people who must also do the day’s work—is to 
be found, it is here contended, by studying the “‘team work’”’ possi- 
bilities of culture. 

Let us start by asking, not what is the cultured man, but what is 
the “cultured community,” the highly cultured village, the splendidly 
cultured state? Village A has in it men, women, and children. Some 
of these are of naturally superior intelligence, some of low endow- 
ments in that direction. Some are musically gifted, some ungifted. 
Some derive from fimilies of many generations of refinement, some 
came only yesterday from culturally backward areas. 

A “wise man from the East’’ might be able to report village A 
as “a highly cultured community.’ What would that mean? Surely 
that some of the men and women were reading very good fiction. 
Surely that such drama as could find support in a small population 
center was of a very high order because of some superior demands. 
Surely that some—but certainly not all—of the local people took 
great interest in high-grade music. 

All the men and women of the village are, it can be assumed, 
workers. Some are workers in the professions, some in building 
trades, some as tillers of the soil on near-by farms. Five per cent 
of the young women are stenographers and five per cent waitresses. 
Half the mothers are of less than average intelligence. More than 
half the men follow manual vocations. 
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But outside their eight hours daily, or forty-four hours weekly, or 
two thousand hours yearly, of self-supporting work, all these people, 
in degrees appropriate to their intelligence, have cultural “hobbies” 
or avocations of kinds for which they have some natural gifts. Here 
is a club of readers of Japanese language and literature. There 
we find a group of amateur dramatists. Holidays find a number of 
clubs of naturalists—ornithologists, dendrologists, mountain hikers, 
photographers—roaming the countryside. Once a month a meeting 
is held of sensitive intellectuals on the outlook for rich or promising 
new poetry. Frequently a group of enthusiasts in one field entertains 
those who are only remotely in touch with their hobbies. 

But each of these groups is intellectually in touch with followers 
of similar cultural enthusiasms in other parts of the world. Specialized 
journals and books circulate widely among them. When their cir- 
cumstances permit them to travel, most of the members of village A 
are ripe and ready for high-grade cultural contacts in the next town 
or at the opposite side of the earth. 


V 


What about the teachers in village A? They have, we can sur- 
mise, long ago learned the great opportunity and the genuine personal 
glory of doing two things for themselves and their community. The 
first is cultural specialization; the second is self-education. Let us 
consider the women teachers. 

Up to the time of beginning professional work these young women 
devoted their energies chiefly to professional preparation—that is, 
after the secondary school period, that having been devoted largely 
to liberal education, of which cultural education is fully the half. 

Shortly after beginning teaching, each of these women decided on 
two cultural “lines,” largely in fields where they already had some 
strong interests, which they planned to follow for years. Miss M. 
loved fiction; so she mapped out a course of reading which, rich in 
current materials, included also Meredith, Henry James, Fielding, 
Cervantes, and three of the great Russians. In the course of five 
years she had become a well-known amateur authority in standard 
fiction, old and new. 

Miss M. also made up her mind to become familiar with local 
geology. She was only slightly prepared for this, but she soon 
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found a geology club in village A which welcomed her accession. 
Within a year, after a dozen hikes and some reading, she had per- 
manently established in herself a fine cultural line in this field. 

Miss N. had few literary interests, but was musical and full of love 
for the drama. She joined a group of vocalists, and also began to 
share in the work of a local club supporting a ‘Little Theatre.” 
Within five years she, too, had her reward. She had built up a 
set of superior nonvocational interests which kept her from being 
too much a “schoolma’am”’; and she was contributing richly to the 
culture of her little community. 

Suppose hundreds of teachers scattered throughout our country- 
sides, villages, and urban areas were, without affectation or snobbery, 
to supplement their ‘“‘general cultures’’ already acquired in home and 
high school by some further “specialized cultures” carried far through 
self-education; and suppose these to take various kinds of cultural 
leadership between ages twenty-one and sixty—what might we not 
expect toward the further culture of the American people? 

















RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


OuTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS AND NEEDED STUDIES” 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


UR great educational research movement has devoted little 
O energy to educational publicity and has consequently produced 
few researches in this field. A thorough canvass’ of the educational 
literature of the last ten years, including unpublished materials 
through June, 1927, disclosed only twenty-eight documents that could 
be rightly said to embody research * in educational publicity.® 

To secure these twenty-eight studies, every document that gave any 
indication of being research was evaluated on a uniform blank 
tending to bring out its research phases. For this purpose some 
twenty unpublished theses and dissertations were borrowed through 
the usual library arrangements and in all some ninety books, articles, 
and theses were read. The twenty-eight researches discovered are 


listed in the bibliography on pages 486-487, and will be referred to 
by number. 


The researches and, indeed, all the literature of educational pub- 
licity have been confined chiefly to listing, describing, and analyzing 
the agents, media, and administrative aspects of school publicity. Con- 
sequently, it is profitable to discuss the researches under these three 


*A paper read before Section Q of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Nashville, Tennessee, December 27, 1927. 

This paper is the outcome of a canvass and analysis of researches conducted throughout the fall 
of 1927 with the help of Whit Brogan, Lyle Morris, and Everett Sackett, students in the second 
major course for superintendents at Teachers College. 

? This canvass covered: The well-known L. Belle Vogelein bibliography to 1924; W. S. Mon- 
roe’s Bibliography of Bibliographies (Univ. of Ill. Bur. Ed. Res., Bull. No. 36, June, 1927) : 
U. S. Bureau of Education's bibliographies on education; U. S. Catalog of books; Cumulative Book 
Index; Readers’ Guide; International Index; National Education Association's Research Bulletins; 
Phi Delta Kappan; Kappa Delta Pi records; American Educational Digest; W. S. Monroe's 
biennial inquiry for theses and dissertations in education; and a questionnaire to the institutions 
covered by Monroe, for titles of researches since his 1925 published list. 

? Research is here considered to be the production of some tangible, distinctly new result or con- 
clusion by reflective thinking from a collection of materials, data, or the writings of others, or 
from experimentation. It is not a mere compilation. It is not a rehash of the writings of 
others. It emphasizes conclusions from objective evidence rather than from opinion or speculation. 

*A number of excellent researches on student publications were read but are not included here 
for the reason that they did not treat their materials from the standpoint of school publicity. 
They dealt exclusively with the value of such publications for internal activities of high schools. 
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main heads. For each head there will be given the problems in- 
volved, the researches accomplished, and needed researches. 


AGENTS 


The Problems. What agents, professional and lay, can the admin- 
istrator call upon for the furtherance of his publicity? How should 
the members of the teaching profession be trained or induced to take 
an intelligent part in informing the public about the schools? Having 
selected and trained his various publicity agents, when is the school 
administrator to use the different ones? 

Accomplishments. The first of these three questions has been well 
answered, as regards both lay and professional workers. We have 
complete descriptions of effective agents and organizations and fairly 
satisfactory suggestions for their use, all based upon careful study of 
actual work in educational publicity. We have these for both con- 
tinuous [12, 17, 22, 26] and campaign [ 4, 27] school publicity. 

Needed Researches. While we know a great deal about how 
various agents have been used and what they have done, we are far 
from knowing which ones are most effective in given situations. Lack- 
ing this knowledge we are unable to state with certainty the training 
advisable for persons intending to participate in future educational 
publicity. 

We need researches for both continuous and campaign school pub- 
licity to show the relative results obtained by various publicity organi- 
zations. The situation is admittedly baffling but probably no more 
so than that which confronted the child-accounting people when they 
found no records of the number of children actually entering school in 
a given year. It ought not to be difficult to measure the quantity of 
materials which the various types of organization manage to get into 
the local papers. It would be possible to measure the quantity of 
other publicity materials issued by different organizations. Some day, 
someone will perfect a publicity score card which will measure satis- 
factorily the quality of the publicity work done. It is not too much 
to expect that someone may determine the values of contrasting types 
of publicity organization by measuring the adequacy of educational 
support they achieve. To do this, other formidable factors will have 
to be equalized. Probably this can be done only by a man with special 
statistical insight and training. 
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Until such problems as these are solved, we cannot with finality 
state what ought to be the training of future school publicity agents. 
But as such agents are now at work in various places and increasing 
in numbers rapidly, they will either have to be trained on the basis 
of our present knowledge or go untrained. It would be a great help 
to have a thorough study of just what is being done throughout the 
country in courses of educational publicity and other means of training 
the agents. 

MEDIA 


The Problems. The bulk of the school publicity research so far has 
been devoted to three problems connected with media: (1) What 
media are used, and when? (2) To what extent are different media 
used, and when? (3) What are the different kinds of publicity pre- 
sented in the various types of media, and when? 

Accomplishments. Exhaustive lists of media are now available, 
especially for use in campaigns [1, 12, 26]. The question of when 
to use the media has also been attacked. Chronological checking lists 
for both rural and city campaigns are available [1, 4]. Long lists of 
possible publicity topics arranged by months have been compiled 
[8, 26]. Studies made of the amount of school news appearing in 
newspapers agree that there is a piling up of this news, in spring and 
autumn [5, 9, 12, 14, 23]. 

Considerable research has been done to show when different media 
are used [e.g., 13] and the extent to which a medium is employed is 
usually indicated in any research on that medium. 

Newspapers have naturally received much attention in school pub- 
licity studies. Such papers have often been analyzed in terms of space 
given to school news and to various phases of such news [8, 9, 11, 12, 
14, 23]. Two studies have attempted to determine the relative inter- 
est of parents in different school topics [8, 21]. We now know that 
in certain places there is little correlation between space given to 
school topics and the interest of parents in these. In short, news- 
paper school publicity—for example, publicity concerning student 
activities—is most certainly not appealing to the chief interests of the 
parents [8]. 

Good descriptions and analyses of possibilities from a publicity 
viewpoint are available for school reports [18, 19] and house organs 
[18,6]. These studies use objective methods. But for such things 
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as letters, mimeographed materials, personal interviews, lectures, and 
other non-published media, little has been done except to describe how 
they have been used and to suggest that they may be used similarly 
elsewhere. 

Needed Researches. The whole field of the effectiveness of 
various school publicity media is practically unexplored. We do know 
that school reports are little read and consequently issued in very 
small editions [18, 19]. We do know that newspapers do not pro- 
portion their school news to the interests of parents [8], and that 
school patrons know only a fraction of the essentials about their 
schools considered desirable by school men [28]. We have a wealth 
of suggestions for a more effective use of the various media, but these 
suggestions are almost entirely the views of individual school men 
or are based upon a consensus of the opinions of school publicity 
leaders. 

A start on scoring the effectiveness of different school publicity 
media has been made by three independent workers [5, 6,17]. With 
some more work one of these score cards [17] might be made satis- 
factory. But at best they only measure the quality of the publicity 
matter issued. They make no attempt to measure the effect on the 
public. We are still uncertain as to the outcome of the publicity 
issued. It is an extremely difficult thing to measure this effect. Prob- 
ably it is fair to assume that good school advertising will have the 
desired effect on the citizens. But we still do not know whether the 
available techniques of measuring commercial advertising effectiveness 
can be carried over into school publicity. 

Some man in a school system with adequate facilities ought to be 
able to test out the effectiveness of various types of publicity by experi- 
mentation. It ought to be possible to study the correlation of desired 
responses from the public with the issuance of measured quantities of 
school publicity of determined standards. For example, presenting 
statistics in variable forms to matched groups and then testing for 
retention would indicate which of the various forms of presenting 
school statistics are most effective. The factors in such a study would 
be hard to control, but probably no harder than the factors involved 
in determining the efficiency of instruction in classes of varying sizes. 
Considerable progress has been made in this latter problem; why 
cannot similar work be done in school publicity ? 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 


The Problems. Agents and media are only the tools of publicity 
and the sharper they are, the more liable they are to cut the hand that 
uses them. We need to know how to avoid being seriously cut by 
them. Seeking knowledge of how to avoid such injury gives rise to 
a whole series of administrative problems. 

How much should citizens be told to induce them to coéperate intel- 
ligently with the modern school? Just what information should 
school publicity give to secure their moral and financial help in the 
school’s effort to educate their children on sound bases? For example, 
should citizens and parents be kept in ignorance of ability grouping 
or told the individual I.Q.’s used in helping to define the groups? 
What do the citizens know about modern education? What objec- 
tions to educational progress are most likely to be met in publicity 
efforts? Is the campaign or continuous type of publicity more desir- 
able for specific situations? Who is going to pay for the publicity 
program and how much will a given program cost? Is the use of 
pupils in school publicity justified ? 

Accomplishments. Far less is known about solutions for these 
and similar administrative problems than about either agents or 
media. There is a consensus of opinion that the public knows alto- 
gether too little about the public schools. But only one research was 
found on this phase [28]. Its conclusion that parents know fifty 
per cent of what they ought to know about schools may or may not 
hold for other communities. 

A little progress has been made in dealing with public objections 
to school work. A ranked list of the most commonly met objections 
to secondary education is available [2]. Another investigator has 
concluded that what is least known is most likely to arouse opposi- 
tion [8]. One study of the opposition to school surveys shows that 
retired farmers may always be expected to oppose them while other 
groups vary in their attitudes [10]. 

‘The doctors disagree” as to the relative effectiveness of campaign 
publicity and continuous publicity for schools [4, 23, 26]. We have 
abundance of description, narration, opinion, analysis, and assertion. 
But we do not know about these. Educators generally incline to the 
view that public funds may be rightfully used for school publicity, at 
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least indirectly. Taxpayers do not always take this view. In some 
instances they have stopped publicity expenditures by school boards. 
We do not definitely know what has been done on this problem. The 
estimates of the percentage of current expenses of a school system 
for publicity are as yet only guesses or hopes. 

Needed Researches. We are far from knowing just how much to 
tell the public about schools. In personal life it is a commonplace that 
you cannot hate a person you really know. Possibly no section of 
the public can really oppose a school system about which it is fully 
informed. But we do not know. ‘‘Hard-boiled”’ school men say that 
presenting the whole truth about some school systems would greatly 
decrease school support for those systems and probably for a great 
many others as well. Again we do not know. Shall we conduct 
propaganda by partial truth-telling or shall we make the schools so 
good that the truth in its entirety will be the best propaganda? These 
problems are difficult to attack objectively. Perhaps the best that can 
be done is to attempt them through questionnaire studies. But even 
such studies are now lacking. 

On a common-sense basis we ought to start our school publicity 
with an accurate knowledge of what laymen actually know about the 
schools. But the discovery of what they know, except for one study, 
remains for research. This research may have to be done by 
questionnaires, by interviews, and by a study of the comments of the 
well-known department of the Educational Review. 

The ranking of common objections to high schools ought to be 
extended to other phases of school work. Reference 8 indicates that 
an extended study of present school activities to discover which are 
most remote from the school experiences of the present taxpayers in 
a community, and hence strangest to these citizens, would be highly 
profitable. School surveys with all their great benefits would doubt- 
less be more common if we had more accurate knowledge about their 
effects upon the public than is available in the one research on the 
subject [10]. Most of us engaged in survey work know that many 
popular objections to these surveys are preposterous. But it would 
be a good thing for us to have the evidence with which to establish 
our case, without any possibility of our being charged with personal 
bias. That is, further study of popular misconceptions in regard to 
school surveys would be a positive gain to public schools. 
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A good study of the relative values of campaign and continuous 
publicity is badly needed. Possibly this would have to be carried out 
by a study of the comparative realization of objectively set-up goals 
over a period of years in matched school systems. One system would 
use continuous publicity. The other would use the campaign method. 
Each system would conform to the best practices in its field. This 
study would include cost in both time and effort. Such a study would 
take time and much work. But it ought not to take more of these 
than have been given by educational research men freely in other lines 
of work. 

A study ferreting out all possible sources of financial support for 
school publicity and determining the legality of support from tax 
receipts is badly needed. 

There is special need for a study giving careful actual and esti- 
mated costs for conducting publicity programs of various elaboration. 

The problem of the proper use of pupils in school publicity is still 
troublesome. Perhaps it can never be settled except in so far as con- 
sensus of opinion is settlement. We still lack any research to show 
what this consensus is. 

To sum up, the present status of school publicity is much like that 
of the radio business. We can tell accurately just what programs we 
put on and how we prepare them in our broadcasting stations, that is, 
our school publicity work. But just as the radio people, now that 
the novelty stage is past, get almost no returns from the field to show 
what the public think of the materials broadcast, so school publicity 
workers are without evidence as to what effect their publicity efforts 
have on the citizens. But does any rational person doubt for a second 
that the radio people will find some way to overcome their difficulty 
and discover what the public think of the programs which they 
broadcast ? 

The public school system is a much bigger business and spends far 
more money than the radio business. The money to run this school 
system is hard to secure in good times. With the least depression, 
proper school support will be much harder to secure. It can be 
secured only by some form of school publicity. Can those of us 
interested in improving public schools be content to fail to do what 
the radio people with their smaller business will undoubtedly do 
with their similar problem ? 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL IN TEACHING 
READING 


By LOIS C. MOSSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


OW inclusive is the task of the elementary school in teaching 
H reading? | Is the responsibility met when the school has taught 
the child to read with some degree of success? ? Does efficiency in 
reading consist merely of the ability to get meaning from the printed 
page with a measure of speed and accuracy? Does the school incur 
any responsibility for developing taste in what dne reads? Do the 
reading habits to be taught include habits of reading as well as habits 
in reading? ' Does skill in reading include skill in finding reading 
material pertinent to one’s interests and needs? ‘Just what responsi- 
bility does the school bear toward making some connection between 
the children it is teaching to read and the librarv in the community? 
Are there library habits that the school should develop? ‘Are there 
library skills to be taught by the school in establishing these library 
habits? What is the place of newspapers and magazines in the child’s 
education? What has appreciation of books to do with reading? 
Does understanding of book construction contribute anything to one’s 
real satisfaction in the use of books? ‘Does acquaintance with the 
story of the evolution of books contribute anything to satisfactions 
derived from reading? Just what is the problem of teaching reading? 

Observers have watched with some interest the work that has been 
done in the last fifteen years in analyzing specific steps in learning to 
read and in measuring the specific reading abilities of children; but 
they have also found interesting the resulting changes in emphasis 
in the method of teaching reading and the increased activity in pre- 
paring reading texts for children and method texts for teachers. As 
they have heard the discussions of oral and silent reading, of speed 
and comprehension, of eye-span and regression movements, of flash 
cards and practice materials, they have been led to wonder if there 
are not here and there a few earnest teachers who have been so 
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overwhelmed by the means that they have failed to see the ends in 
teaching reading. 

It is probably fair to assume that not all teachers of reading would 
agree as to the objectives in teaching reading, for the very good rea- 
son that they could not agree as to the objectives in education. There 
are some leaders of educational thought, it appears, who believe that 
the work of education is to teach people to live rich, meaningful, 
eficient lives by the process of thus living from day to day in school 
until such living becomes a habit. One holding such a point of view 
would probably subscribe to a statement of the school’s responsibility 
in teaching reading as including the endeavor to attain most of the 
following objectives: 

To develop: 

1. The abilities involved in reading to get thought with satisfac- 

factory degrees of rapidity and accuracy. 

. Habits of reading and of using such available facilities for 
reading as the public library and its many helps provide. 

. Tastes in reading and wide reading interests. 

4. Acquaintance with writers, their characteristics, books worth 
reading, and famous characters in literature. 

. Interest in poetry, in poets, and in favorite poems. 

. Knowledge of the evolution of books, of writing and printing 
materials, and of printing, publishing, and illustrating processes. 

7. Understanding of book construction, sufficient to inspire respect 


for books and appreciation of race achievements in making 
records. 


8. A wide and choice vocabulary. 
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Just what can the elementary schoo! do in attempting to attain 
these objectives? Can children develop these abilities and interests ? 
Can they do so with profit? If so, what would such teaching include? 

An enumeration of possible items in such a program of teaching 
may be suggestive. Each one of the larger topics offered in the fol- 
lowing enumeration represents a phase of the work which should be 
continued through the elementary school after it is once begun. The 
items suggested under each larger topic are arranged in a possible 
sequence, but there is no attempt to give specific grade location either 
as to the beginning of such work or as to the placement of the major 
emphasis. The items represent the beginning stages in the learnings 
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named—not the completed, comprehensive learnings. These may not 
be attained until high school or even college days. 


I. READING SKILLS AND ABILITY 


A list of reading skills and abilities is usually stated so as to include 
(1) learning to get meaning from printed words, to depend upon 
reading for getting directions and information, and to use reading in 
getting stories from the printed page; (2) building a reading 
vocabulary; (3) learning to recognize resemblances between words 
and to identify new words by familiar parts and sounds of letters; (4) 
learning to read in phrases; (5) learning to read so as to entertain 
others: and (6) acquiring clear enunciation and pronunciation. Some 
teachers, particularly in intermediate grades, add to such a list the 
following skills and abilities as desirable for children to begin to 
learn: (1) stating the aim or purpose in a selection read; (2) in- 
creasing the depth of comprehension; (3) widening the range of 
reading interests; (4) finding the main thought in a paragraph and 
the sequence of thought or argument in several paragraphs; (5) 
finding the important point in an article and its supporting details; 
(6) reproducing what is read; (7) gathering and organizing data; 
(8) looking for the validity of data, weighing evidence, holding sus- 
pended judgment, and learning to interpret critically; (9) outlining; 
(10) summarizing; and (11) skimming and scanning. 

Will not pupils be far better equipped for the type of work desir- 
able in junior and senior high school if they have begun the acquire- 
ment of these skills and abilities in the elementary school? Could 
time now devoted to reading periods of the routine type be more 
wisely spent in working for these attainments? If so, how should 
such work be related to the other work of the class? Shall the read- 
ing period be used for the purpose of learning techniques needed in 
work in geography, in history, and in the study of industrial social 
life? Will practice in these techniques need to be wholly upon pre- 
pared practice materials, or will the content work provide much to 
be done, thus giving the practice needed? When and how often 
shall drill periods be assigned for the development of these techniques ? 


II. VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Work in vocabulary building in the six grades of the elementary 
school is usually regarded as including (1) learning to recognize 
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words met in reading; (2) devoting some time to word-recognition 
drill; (3) utilizing rhyming interests by encouraging original rhymes 
and thus directing attention to distinguishing sounds of words and 
to developing a wider vocabulary; (4) learning to recognize word 
similarities and to use them in attacks upon new words; and (5) 
increasing vocabulary through the study of phonetics, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, synonyms, antonyms, idioms, and word analysis. A sixth may 
be added: developing an interest in precise and pleasing diction, ac- 
companied by a fluency of speech which makes the attempt to express 
one’s ideas not wholly a task. 

Many aspects of vocabulary building are now being attempted in 
our schools. The thoughtful student of present-day teaching methods 
would not suggest that more time be given to this work. It is possible 
that less time for this work, as such, would be better. But the vocab- 
ulary work that is done should be done with definite reference to 
those specific undertakings of the class which call for skill in the choice 
of words. Drills should be conducted for the purpose of developing 
the specific vocabulary needed. Closer integration of the work in 
vocabulary building with the uses to which the children are putting 
their vocabularies might greatly vitalize the work and reduce the time 
usually allotted to more or less routine drill in words. 


III. RECREATIONAL READING OF STORIES, BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, AND BIOGRAPHIES 


“Perhaps it is in their outside reading of stories and in their 
study of geography, history, and the like, that many school children 
really learn to read.”’? Is it possible that the school of the past was 
not wholly right in the attitude which it took toward children’s bring- 
ing books to school to read in their spare moments? Have we pinned 
too much faith to our belief in the potency of readers and the reading 
class in teaching children to read? When and where did we acquire 
facility in reading? 

Here and there one finds a few teachers who are to-day encourag- 
ing children to read story books and to become better acquainted with 
those that are available. Such encouragement sometimes takes the 
form of the “story hour,” the “reading club,” or the “library club.” 

When children enter the first grade, they have no ability in reading 

* Thorndike, E. L. In Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. VIII, No. 6, June, 1917, p. 332. 
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but they have a genuine love for stories and a delight in picture books. 
Utilizing these two interests of the children, a first grade teacher 
has been known to have an occasional period on the program given 
to the story hour. It consists of two parts. The first is a silent 
period in which each child looks at a book which he selects from the 
library table. The book consists mostly of pictures beneath which are 
rhymes, couplets, or simple legends. The themes of these books are 
child favorites such as ‘Peter Rabbit’? and “Red Riding Hood.” 
The children are taught to use paper bookmarks to indicate the pages 
which they wish to show to others in the groups. The second part of 
the story hour is a group period in which individual pupils show the 
class the pictures they want to share. Sometimes a child asks the 
teacher to read to the class the legend under the picture. As reading 
ability comes, through the varied learnings taking place in class 
activities, the teacher finds children who can read the legends to 
the class. By working among the children during the silent period, 
she is able to further the preparation of the children for this simple 
beginning in the art of reading to one another. In the course of 
time this reading in the story hour slips over into reading stories, and 
children begin to find the satisfaction of getting a story from the 
printed page through their own individual efforts. 

By the time the children reach the latter part of the first grade 
some genuine ability to entertain the class by reading aloud is devel- 
oped. This ability improves by continuance of the procedure through 
the second grade. In addition the pupils attain some power and joy 
in individual silent reading as a leisure occupation. 

With the third grade this period may come to take on a more 
definite form in terms of a “reading club” or a “library club.” 
Children at this age tend to like organization. Through his chair- 
manship, the club president has a valuable opportunity to understand 
the responsibility which each child assumes in entertaining the other 
members of the club by discussing a book and reading a portion aloud. 
In time, wise distribution of this leadership gives the entire class a 
finer attitude toward reading as a means of group entertainment. 
The teacher is a member of the club, participates in the discussion 
of books, expresses her judgment relative to selections read, and 
now and then reads a selection herself from a book she has read and 
so widens the children’s range of interest in books. 
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Thus we find children (1) learning to entertain one another by 
reading aloud interesting parts selected from their individual reading 
and to discuss the books which are being read; (2) developing the 
habit of ‘having a book on hand” and of noting interesting portions 
to share with others; (3) forming the habit of keeping a list of books 
which they wish to read as soon as possible; (4) developing an in- 
terest in the personal possession of books which will lead to the start- 
ing of a personal library; and (5) developing an attitude toward 
books and reading for pleasure and for information that gives 
promise of becoming permanent. Building an interest in sharing 
worthy reading experiences, building a knowledge of worthwhile 
stories and writers, and building an awareness of favorite authors 
and their characteristics seem to be possible if such procedure is 
carried into the intermediate grades. Will it not lead to a broadening 
of tastes, to a consideration of different kinds of stories and of plot 
as a factor in stories? 

Probably the specific organization of the work around a club will 
not continue to be of such gripping interest throughout the inter- 
mediate grades, but interest in books, in sharing them with the class, 
in discussing writers, their characteristics, and types of plot and of 
style should continue and grow into greater worth. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY RECORD 


The work outlined in the preceding section suggests that there is 
a reasonable question as to whether or not the elementary school 
should teach children methods and habits of keeping bibliographical 
records of their reading. Some teachers of the first grade have found 
it advisable to encourage the children to keep for their “yearbook” 
lists of the books which they read in the course of their first year of 
reading. It is doubtful if any such listing should be exacted of all 
the children, but those who develop an interest which leads to the 
reading of many books may find it a worthwhile thing to do; and 
their work in this connection may prove of interest and stimulus to the 
rest of the class. These suggestions apply with equal force to second 
grade children who are reading whole books. 

If this work develops as suggested under Section 111, there may 
come a place at about the beginning of the third grade where it would 
be advisable for teacher and class to plan to keep a record of all the 
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books read by the individual pupils. This might take the form of a 
large chart kept on manila paper and posted on the wall.* The title 
of the chart might be “Books We Have Read This Year.” The 
chart should be ruled into blocks about six or eight inches in dimen- 
sion, one block being assigned to each child and the name of each child 
placed at the top of his block. When a child finishes a book he re- 
ports it to his teacher by writing upon a slip of paper his name, the 
name of the book, and the date that the book was finished. The 
teacher enters these data in the child’s space on the large chart. In 
this way a record of the books read by each child is easily kept. Ref- 
erence to the dates would make it possible for one to notice the prog- 
ress made by the children both in the number of books read and in 
the increasing difficulty of the books. 

Should such a procedure be followed in the third grade, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the fourth grade work, with reference to 
reading library books, should take a step in advance. Some teachers 
have found it feasible to teach the children of this grade the method 
of keeping individual bibliographies on library cards. When a book 
is finished, the pupil enters on one of these cards the author, the title, 
and the date when finished. Some teachers believe it advisable to add 
to these facts a brief annotation which states the child’s opinion of the 
book.’ Some classes of children have found it advisable either to 
make or to buy boxes in which to file their cards. 

From such experience with keeping a record of their individual 
readings, it is an easy step to lead the class to attempt the listing of 
books which they, as a class, recommend to other children of their 
age as good books to read. A step further suggests itself in terms of 
the desirability of teaching children how to make a bibliography of 
material which they have gathered and found valuable in their study 
of some significant topics in geography, history, or industrial life. 
For example, to limit a class’s study of cotton to the material contained 
within the textbook in geography seems unfair when there is available 
an abundance of rich material. Furthermore, a real value is attached 
to the child’s gaining consciousness of his own ability to gather and 
organize relevant data. Work in geography, history, and industrial 
life should include such use of materials in addition to the text, and 
the teacher should see that the children acquire system and method in 


? This is after the plan of Miss Mary Lewis, Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 
* This is done by Miss Bess Young, Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 
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organizing what they gather. The making of a bibliography of the 
references which are valuable is a wholesome way of furthering the 
teaching of such organization. 

As the children gain ability in keeping a bibliography of books 
which they have read and used, they come to the place where they 
will find it valuable to be able to review books. Such need for reviews 
would arise when the class becomes interested in comparing several 
books on a subject. Some attempt at writing book reviews seems 
worthwhile before children leave the elementary school, and should 
be made in the light of ideas of what constitute good book reviews. 
The children may gain some notions relative to this question by 
examining a number of good book reviews in reputable magazines. 
At the same time, reading and discussion of stories should include 
consideration of favorite characters and might profitably culminate 
in some attempts at writing character sketches. 

High school teachers have repeatedly contended that children com- 
ing from elementary schools are unprepared for the work of high 
schools. It is pertinent, at this point, to raise the question as to 
whether or not a program of teaching children to use books and 
to make a systematic record of what they use is a step in the direction 
of teaching children some of the abilities which they will need when 
confronted with the high school organization for study. 


V. LIBRARY HABITS 


If one accepts the thesis that the work of the elementary school 
may legitimately aid in acquainting children with books and reading, 
such as has been suggested in the last two sections, it naturally follows 
that the school must do something by way of teaching children how 
to use books and where to get them, and how to use the facilities 
available in a modern library. 

One of the first things needed in this endeavor would be to 
teach children the correct way to handle books. To put children of 
first grade age in contact with a table on which are many attractive 
story books and then do nothing by way of teaching them how to 
handle these books would, of course, be unwise. Those books are com- 
mon possessions and the ethics of respecting common possessions and 
giving them the care needed to keep them available for all the group 
is obviously innate in the situation where there is a story hour. The 
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use of bookmarks for finding quickly the places in books which a pupil 
wishes to show the rest of the class should be taught at the time when 
the pupil has need of such a method. Responsibility for library books 
includes learning how to keep the books in their proper places so that 
they are always available to all members of the class. As the story 
hour work develops into the library group, it would seem wise to help 
the children to develop better notions of the correct way of caring 
for their library books. Enough books will be in use to make shelves 
essential for this work. If left to themselves the children will prob- 
ably place the books upon the shelves indiscriminately, and it will not 
be long until difficulties will arise because of the failure to locate 
quickly specific books that are wanted. This will lead the children 
to consider correct methods of arranging books on the shelf, and they 
are then ready to know some of the simpler ways in which libraries 
arrange their books. Similarly, as troubles arise in the effort to 
know where each book is, it will become necessary to develop some 
method of keeping a record of the books as they are lent to individ- 
uals. Under the influence of the library group work, as already de- 
scribed, children have sometimes developed rules for caring for and 
charging out the books, methods of selecting librarians, and the cus- 
tom of discussing in group meetings better ways of taking care of their 
books. Children who have such experiences are far better able to learn 
how to use and respect public libraries. 

Work with books soon makes it necessary to learn to use the dic- 
tionary, to learn to alphabetize material, and to learn the correct 
form of listing books. 

The work suggested in the previous section relative to gathering 
and organizing material supplementary to the material given in the 
text on a given topic brings with it one or two other problems. Many 
valuable clippings are likely to be brought in by the class in connec- 
tion with an interesting topic studied, and the bulletin board becomes 
a very useful part of the school equipment. When one interesting 
topic has been finished and another one is taken up, difficulty arises 
over the question as to what to do with the material already collected 
in order to make room for the new material. The children, having 
found the material valuable, are loath to destroy the clippings already 
posted. Ways of saving them for further reference will be pro- 
posed. This is the time when one can wisely teach library methods of 
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filing clippings. Pamphlets, too, will often be brought in which con- 
tain valuable data. The children will find that paper-bound pam- 
phlets are easily damaged if kept on the shelf with board-bound 
books. It therefore becomes necessary to find some way of making 
them available when needed, and, at the same time, of protecting them 
from damage. This is the time for teaching the librarian’s method 
of binding pamphlets. 

As already suggested, the keeping of bibliographies used in work 
is valuable. The correct form of such bibliographies and correct 
methods of filing them are obviously to be taught at the time when 
the need arises. Such teaching should include the making of subject 
and author cards and the correct method of filing both in one alpha- 
betical list. The form, of course, should be in harmony with the 
forms prevailing in public libraries. 

The proposal that material additional to that found in the text may 
be legitimately used in enriching the work means establishing a con- 
nection with the public library, teaching the children to use books of 
reference such as the encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, atlases, 
glossaries, the library card index, and similar compendiums of in- 
formation. Should not this work even go so far as to teach children 
before they leave the elementary school that good libraries have 
such material as the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, The 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual, and The United States Catalog, 
to which they can go when seeking material that is available in 
reputable magazines and in published books? 

All of this work suggested under the reading of books, the keep- 
ing of bibliographies, and the development of library habits implies 
a belief that the schools should teach children to hold tentative judg- 
ments upon questions under investigation until they have gathered 
authoritative, reliable data. The ability to gather, verify, and or- 
ganize pertinent data will be found extremely useful in later study. 


VI. USE OF NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


A program of school work such as has been implied obviously in- 
cludes the use of available newspaper and magazine materials. Since 
one can scarcely live in the world of to-day and escape them, the 
school may profitably consider its place in the teaching of their wise 
use. A method of sharing the interesting materials which children can 
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gather by way of pictures and clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines seems in harmony with a theory of education founded upon a 
basis of fuller living. Such sharing will involve the discussion of 
interesting topics which the clippings and pictures suggest. This dis- 
cussion may readily lead into worthy lines of interest rich in geograph- 
ical, historical, or industrial-social significance. The bulletin board 
in such a program will be a prominent feature. Encouraging children 
to read newspapers and magazines brings with it the obligation to 
develop in children efficiency and good judgment in such reading. 
Time can be easily wasted and wrong tastes easily developed. Whole- 
some discussion of what is brought in, wise guidance in the discussion, 
and a tendency to follow up significant questions raised can be produc- 
tive of really worthwhile study. Regular time may well be set aside 
for the sharing of materials, for the discussion of questions, and for 
reports upon materials relating to the discussions, which individual 
pupils are able to find. A few teachers of intermediate or grammar 
grades have found such discussion profitably taking the form of a 
“current problems club.’’ Such a group may be a vitalizing agency in 
developing real interests in geography, history, or industrial-social 
life, and in provoking children into worthy efforts of gathering data 
which will help them to understand the problems raised. If one lives 
in a world of newspapers, magazines, and books, is it unreasonable 
to ask that he learn how to use them? Is it possible that a very good 
way to learn the right uses of these materials is to learn to use them 
in connection with consideration of the interesting topics which are 
discussed in them? Should the school attempt to teach such abilities ? 


VII. CLASS EXPERIENCE RECORDS 


A suitable complement to the use of newspapers, magazines, and 
books is learning to make a record of one’s own worthwhile experi- 
ences and thoughts. If a class is having a wholesale program of 
living and learning, it follows that there are many things in which 
they are participating which, to them, are very worthwhile. Many 
teachers have attempted ways of teaching children how to record 
these valued experiences, and so we find numerous instances of classes 
or schools that have developed a practice of issuing a class periodical, 
either daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, or annually. Sometimes this 
product takes form as a single copy of each issue, posted in the class- 
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room and available to any of the members of the class or their friends 
to read. Sometimes the issue is mimeographed and each child has 
a copy. Sometimes an ambitious class prints its output in large 
enough quantities to sell copies to interested persons. The form 
which such a class product takes does not seem so important as does 
the fact that the class is having valuable experiences and is able to find 
some way in which to record these experiences. To the degree to 
which this product is worthwhile to them, to that degree will they 
give increasing attention to correct form as prevalent in current 
social practice. They will examine reputable newspapers and maga- 
zines to find what constitutes good usage. They will strive to put 
their English into correct form. They will want to know the rules 
of punctuation and paragraphing in order that their work may be 
respected by those who read it. Style in writing captions in headings, 
proper arrangement of the type on the page, and even correct spelling 
and punctuation become important if the thing which is being pro- 
duced by the class is of genuine worth. The class will soon strive 
for some degree of elegance in expression as well as for correctness. 

The effort to produce in the best form possible a statement of one’s 
own ideas or a record of one’s experiences provides a criterion by 
which one is better able to appreciate the products of those who are 
more nearly masters of the art of writing English. Good magazines, 


books, and newspapers thus come to be valued as they have not been 
before. 


VIII. BOOK CONSTRUCTION 


The use of books should include growth in one’s appreciation of 
books. The real book lover is not merely one who secures great joy 
in reading books but one who rejoices in the fact that he lives in an 
age when books can be beautiful in construction. The effort of the 
children to make a record of their worthwhile experiences results in 
yearbooks and booklets. These need to take some form and this 
form should be such as will teach children to value book construction. 
The booklets of the first and second grades should be so made as to 
call the children’s attention to ways in which pamphlets and booklets 
are constructed. The binding of pamphlets suggested in Section v 
also serves to call attention to mechanical methods which have been 
found useful in libraries. As children's interest in gathering data 
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develops, numerous needs arise for booklets, notebooks, and loose- 
leaf binders. Some experience in making a loose-leaf binder or a note- 
book is worthwhile, provided it is so taught that the children learn to 
value some of the steps involved in such construction, such as all-over 
pasting, methods of inserting leaves of the book into the cover, or 
methods of lining the board covers. A comparison of many examples 
of available methods will further an interest in these steps of construc- 
tion, 

Work with books, notebooks, and newspapers would not be com- 
plete without some attention to the art of paper making. Paper is a 
material so common in life to-day that at times we are in danger of 
letting children look upon it as an obvious material, without helping 
them to realize that it is a product of man’s ingenuity in devising 
a very efficient medium upon which to record his many and varied 
experiences. Making a collection of many kinds of paper may lead to 
a consideration of the processes used in paper mills. Comparison of 
these processes with those used in producing handmade paper and a 
study of the story of the history of paper making are all worthy occu- 
pations of children, and may easily suggest to the children the possi- 
bility of their trying the experiment of making some paper. Very 
satisfying results may be obtained which will lead into genuine appre- 
ciation of the developments which industry has made in producing 
the many kinds of paper now available. 

This study of paper making and book construction is not complete 
unless carried through the experience of making a book similar to 
the modern commercial book. ‘This includes folding the sheets of 
paper and sewing them together so as to form the leaves of a book. 
These are attached to the case cover which the children make. Such 
experience in making a book lends itself readily to the consideration 
of proper ways of mending and caring for books. 


IX. HISTORY OF RECORDS 


Real appreciation of books, newspapers, and magazines includes 
acquaintance with the significance of these in the life of to-day. It 
further includes some acquaintance with the story of the developments 
which the race has made in its efforts to record experiences. Such a 
story includes the building of cairns as a means of marking important 
places; the making of inscriptions on rocks, as some of the rulers of 
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old did in their attempts to make permanent records of their achieve- 
ments; developments of the Indian in picture writing both on rocks 
and on birch bark, and even in their beads and rug work; the use of 
knotted strings as a means of recording events; the use of clay in 
making tablets upon which were inscribed events of great moment; 
the making of papyrus and papyrus scrolls; the making of parchment 
and parchment scrolls; the evolution from a scroll by the folding of 
the scroll into a book of folded leaves and later of single leaves; the 
making of wax tablets and the use of the stylus in making records on 
these tablets; the evolution of the alphabet; the stories of some of 
the great libraries of ancient days, such as the Alexandrian Library; 
the book of the Middle Ages with the illuminated lettering, developed 
through the zeal of the scribes in furthering the holy cause to which 
they had given their allegiance; the use of quill pens and homemade 
ink in those days and the religious purpose served by the few books 
of the Middle Ages; the story of paper making, already mentioned; 
the invention of printing and the changes which it brought about in 
world activities; the significance of the hornbook; the evolution 
from the simple printing press down to the great modern press; the 
methods of illustrating books from simple wood cuts to modern 
engravings; present-day methods of bookbinding, paper making, 
printing, publishing, and illustrating; and some acquaintance with a 
few of our modern libraries, such as the Congressional Library, or 
the Boston, New York, or Cleveland Public Libraries. 


X. APPRECIATION OF CHOICE LITERATURE TO DEVELOP 
TASTE—CHIEFLY SHORT SELECTIONS 


lt would seem almost superfluous to suggest that an elementary 
school is not doing its full work in reading unless it takes some time 
to acquaint the children with some of the choice things in literature. 
Nursery rhymes have had their place in the lives of young children 
and they should continue to do so. They have their place in the work 
of the primary school. Likewise, folk tales, stories of child life, 
seasonal poems, and poems about the great heroes of the past have 
their claims upon children’s interest. The schools ought to further 
the child’s love of poetry so that he comes to have a conscious choice 
of favorite poems and favorite poets. An examination of courses of 
study made by teachers would suggest that they have failed to see 
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that children need some humor in the literature which they read. The 
study of short selections by a class should include the bringing to- 
gether of those gems of literature which are appealing to children 
of various ages. There are times when children will find poems about 
the sea of such interest that they will delight in seeing how many 
different ones they can bring together. At other times famous rides, 
or poems describing trees, or poems narrating the achievements of 
famous heroes, have their appeal. ‘The work with short selections 
should give opportunity for class consideration of themes available 
in short poems. If properly done, this work will lead children to a 
consciousness which may develop slowly but which, in time, will help 
them to become aware of poetic form and the varied styles which 
characterize different writers. If the time which the elementary 
school gives to reading poems can be so husbanded as to lead children, 
by the time they leave the sixth grade, to have favorite poets and 
favorite poems, to know some of the best types of poetry which pre- 
vail among writers, and to enjoy them now and then when reading 
together, it is believed that the elementary school will be doing a 
worthy service in enriching children’s lives. 


XI. DRAMATIZATION AS A MEANS OF INTERPRETATION 


It has already been suggested that children may profitably learn to 
read to one another interesting selections from their individual read- 
ing, that they may learn the joy of entertaining one another success- 
fully by their readings in their clubs. Such social use of reading 
may be furthered by an occasional dramatization of interesting 
selections. This dramatization, if rightly handled, will increase the 
children’s understanding and appreciation. It may serve to give 
vividness to the stories or poems that are read. In the elementary 
school such work should be kept quite informal and spontaneous. 
Occasionally it may culminate in a pageant or a play as the consumma- 
tion of a unit of work. Such activities may naturally lead to the 
reading of some plays of merit, which will, in turn, serve as criteria 
in lifting the children’s standards as to what constitutes good 
dramatization. It seems quite desirable that children, before leaving 
the elementary school should have a little taste of the joy to be found 
in acquaintance with drama. 

If the work suggested in these eleven topics is attempted, how much 
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time will be required? Will it all be classed as reading? Is some 
of the work listed really a worthy type of geography, history, and 
industrial study? What sorts of reading periods should be needed? 
What equipment would be needed for these reading periods? 

Such a program implies close integration of the work of the school. 
Both oral and written language are involved, as well as much work 
in history, geography, spelling, industrial and social life, art, litera- 
ture, and even number relationships. The strictly reading aspects 
will require several types of work. ‘Time should be set aside for (1) 
a library club meeting once a week, (2) one or two periods a week 
for the study and énjoyment of short selections, (3) one or more 
short periods a week for vocabulary building, and (4) some drill 
periods, varying according to needs arising for developing the read- 
ing abilities listed under Section 1, Reading Skills and Abilities. 

Obviously this program would call for teaching materials suitable 
for these four types of reading periods: (1) a class library of com- 
plete stories, books of travel and information, and biography; (2) 
mimeograph facilities for supplying each child with copies of the short 
selections studied; (3) materials for vocabulary work, individual 
notebooks, and chart-making facilities; (4) a set of drill books, some- 
times spoken of as basal readers, preferably in the hands of the 
teacher for use in developing reading abilities through practice 
exercises; and (5) test materials, including a supply of standard tests 
for measuring the measurable results. 

The development of library habits, the making of a bibliography, 
the keeping of records of class experience, and the use of newspapers 
and magazines are things which will come through use in relation to 
all work of the class. This need not increase the amount of the work 
of the elementary school, but rather calls for teaching through the 
use of more vital material, integrating more closely the work of the 
class, and developing the meanings in the children’s experiences. If 
such is attempted, will there not be less need of practice material as 
such—a kind of material which often loses much of its value because 
of its isolation from the child’s experience ? 

What is the responsibility of the elementary school in teaching 
children to read? How shall we distribute the school time to attain 
the desirable objectives? Should the school develop, in some meas- 
ure, the children’s tastes in reading? 








FACTORS RELATED TO COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By RALPH B. SPENCE 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


F ONE were to ponder the question of what tends to determine 

achievement in any activity, it is certain that no one factor would 
be named. A number of writers have given sample equations for 
the prediction of achievement and all specifically mention a number 
of factors and imply that numerous others probably exist. A typical 
regression equation for the prediction of scholastic success in a par- 
ticular course might be somewhat as follows: 

Achievement = 4 X General Verbal Ability + B x Information 
in Subject at Beginning of Semester + C X Ability to Adjust to 
People + D General Health + E x Interest in the Course + F X 
Emotional Characteristics + G Contribution of Related Courses 
+ H X Efficiency in Using Ability and Knowledge + J X Relative 
Difficulty of the Course + K X Errors in Measurements + L X 
Attraction of Other Interests + M X Time Spent + N X Teaching 
Emphasis +- O « Undiscovered Traits + T. 

A, B, C, . . . O represent the weights to be given to the various 
factors. The weights will be different, depending upon the im- 
portance of the items. Verbal ability is a large component of achieve- 
ment under present conditions of scholastic success; D is on the whole 
much less important although in an individual case it might be the 
determining factor. 

The weights 4, B, C, . . . O will vary also, depending upon the 
definition of achievement. If achievement in educational psychology, 
for example, were thought of in terms of amount of information con- 
cerning experiments and principles, we would have one set of weights. 
If achievement were defined as success in applying information to 
specific situations, some of the weights would differ considerably. In 
this latter instance, C would assume a much larger relative im- 
portance than in the prediction of amount of information. 

The importance of such an equation as the above is that it would 
permit more adequate adjustment of work to the needs of individuals. 
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At present this adjustment is effected in a more or less arbitrary 
fashion as the result of trial and error experiences. It certainly is 
not self-evident that 30 points plus a thesis are a year’s work for most 
individuals, nor has it been established by conclusive experimentation. 
It has been the result of a general estimate of past experiences with 
students. If we allow 3 hours per week per point, the average pro- 
gram would amount to about 48 hours a week. Such an amount is 
getting to be a little high for industry, but who can say what it is for 
graduate education ? 

This trial and error adjustment to the individual’s needs has been 
easier to accept because the school has not felt a tremendous concern 
for the total individual—at least not to a point where it did very 
much about him unless his behavior became too overt. The price 
that students have paid for this neglect has been in terms of unfavor- 
able attitudes and habits—feelings of inferiority, inability to concen- 
trate upon a difficult task, and the like. 

Measurement of some of the above factors in their relationship 
to achievement should permit the development of habits of success 
rather than of failure, of habits of industry rather than of “getting 
by,”’ of desires to continue to increase one’s store of knowledge and 
wisdom as opposed to killing of intellectual drives, of wisely directed 
use of opportunities for recreation so that they become permanent 
positive additions rather than temporary, doubtful fringes. We can’t 
tell what a society of such wise and happy individuals would be, for 
it is yet to be built, but it would seem to be worth working for. 

The attainment of such a state would involve, in terms of our 
equation, four things: 

1. Establishment of a standard of achievement 
. Reliable measurement of this standard. 
Measurement of factors determining this achievement. 
4. Variation of educational procedure in light of 1, 2, and 3. 

1. The task here is not to set up some high goal toward which 
to strive, but to get a practical basis for present action. It involves 
a clarification of present assumptions. In the case of a course in edu- 
cational psychology, for example, it means determining how much 
weight to give to the acquiring of information, how much to the 
ability to apply principles, how mucli to the development of desirable 
attitudes, how much to the improvement of one’s own personality. 
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It requires deciding how much weight shall be given to ability, to 
improvement, to effort. It may involve decisions regarding the per- 
manency and spread of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

2. The establishment of a standard of achievement will always 
have to be done in light of the measurements available. At present 
achievement is largely a matter of information because it is relatively 
easier to measure this. Numerous studies showing the low reliability 
of most course marks indicate, however, that the problem is one of 
improving present examinations and marks as well as one of devising 
new tests. 

3. The measurement of the terms on the right-hand side of the 
equation. The problem in 2 was one of measures of accomplishment; 
the problem here is one of measures of aptitude. At present we have 
confined our measures almost solely to verbal ability, which is essen- 
tially what is measured by intelligence tests. Several other factors 
could be measured but usually are not. Information in a subject at 
the beginning can be measured in the same way that achievement is 
measured; techniques can be devised for measuring several other 
factors more or less effectively. The chief point to make here is the 
necessity for more effort in this direction. The correlations between 
intelligence and achievement for a single course run from .o to about 
.60. As we improve our measures of achievement these correlations 
will rise, but for guidance of individuals it is certain that measure- 
ments of other factors will be needed. With our present knowledge 
of scale construction, it should be possible to construct a measure for 
any of the above factors by several hundred hours’ work. 

4. The variation of educational procedure in light of 1, 2, and 3. 
It was pointed out above that the hope of better measurement lay 
in better adaptation to individual needs. ‘This desirable change, how- 
ever, does not automatically follow the measurement of the differ- 
ences. It comes as a result of thoughiful effort. Everyone agrees that 
there are marked differences between the extremes of the classes, but 
what is best for these group remains largely to be determined. Some 
institutions tried sectioning classes on the basis of ability and then 
gave it up because it didn’t work. The instructors simply taught each 
section just as they had previously taught classes containing the total 
range of ability. The solution of the adjustment problem will depend 
in part upon a really adequate analysis of achievement in 1 and 2. 
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Most of the studies which have been made have dealt with the rela- 
tion between intelligence and college achievement—either in general 
or in terms of particular subjects. The correlations in such cases are 
practically all positive and range from .o to .60 with a few above 
these. There are numerous studies which give the correlation between 
high school marks and college grades. May’ has studied the relation 
between high school marks, high school units offered, study time, 
intelligence, and honor points in college. ‘Toops? has discussed the 
general problem in connection with the prediction of achievement and 
is working on the problem of constructing a test to measure study 
performance. Laird* has made a study of factors which cause dis- 
parity between intelligence and scholarship, and E. L. Baker has 
results on the same problem which will be published later. Other 
studies in the mental hygiene of college students indicate the im- 
portance of emotional factors especially in certain cases. Chambers * 
has discussed the problem of the relation of character trait tests to 
the prognosis of college achievement, and Miner® has evaluated the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test as a possibility of the improvement 
of prediction of achievement. The Iowa Placement Examinations 
are examples of additional measures to supplement intelligence tests. 
Similar work is being done elsewhere. The references cited simply 
give a sample of present studies of the prediction of achievement 
in college, and are not a complete bibliography. 

The material to be reported here is concerned with part 3 in the 
above outline. It is the result of an experiment to study the interre- 
lationship of general ability to deal with abstract verbal material, 
initial ability in educational psychology, time spent in study, a final 
test, and the mark for the course. The experiment was made with 
the codperation of two sections of Educational Psychology and the 
writer is indebted to these students for their help.* 

The measures used were as follows: 

1. Initial test and final test. A test of educational psychology 
which endeavored to sample all the material included in general 
courses in this subject at Teachers College was prepared before the 

1 Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:429-40, 1923. 
* Ohio College Intelligence Test Bulletin, No. P. 

* School and Society, 19: 290-92, 1924. 

* Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 20: 301-11, 1925. 
° Journal of Applied Psychology, 9: 357-63, 1925. 


*He also wishes to express his appreciation of the help given by Laura Kreiger and Margaret 
Spence in working up the results. 
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opening of the term by Dr. Goodwin B. Watson and the writer. The 
test was made in two forms, and these were kept roughly equivalent 
by the authors’ judgments of difficulty. The class was sectioned on 
the basis of interest. This resulted in two sections roughly equal in 
size but differing somewhat in ability. 

Section A was somewhat higher in initial ability and slightly higher 
in general verbal ability. 


Initial Ability General Ability 
, f Mean 48.27 48.10 
Section A 1 S.D. 6.90 10.16 
Section B f Mean —“ 47-18 
S.D. 7.71 9.12 


One half of each section was given Form C of the test and the other 
half Form D. At the end of the semester the examination was 
repeated, reversing the forms. After the forms had been equated 
the difference between a student's final and initial scores gave a meas- 
ure of his general gain during the semester. 

2. The measure of general verbal ability was the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test, Form A, allowing twenty minutes for the test. There 
are more reliable measures of this ability, but only Otis scores were 
available for practically all the members of the two sections. 

3. In order to get a measure of time, the students were asked to 
keep a diary record for a week. Each student was given blanks 
divided so as to give a space for each fifteen minutes from 6 A.M. until 
1 A.M. ‘The other five hours were assumed to be spent in sleep. 
The time spent in study was recorded separately for each course and 
the time used in the experiment was the amount spent on educational 
psychology. ‘The time record was repeated again near the close 
of the term and an average of the two was used. The correlation 
between the two records was .46, which would be increased to a cor- 
relation of .63 for the average of the two weeks with an average of 
a similar two weeks. 

This correlation would indicate the necessity in future experiments 
for getting a more accurate measure of this time factor. There are 
two factors tending to make for unreliability. First, we have no 
way of telling how accurately each student reported his time for this 
course. The general purpose of the experiment was explained to 
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the group and it was told very clearly that this record would not be 
used to the detriment of any individual. On the whole it probably 
can be assumed that the record was fairly accurate. Some inaccuracy 
occurred because of procrastination in keeping records, but this was 
not large. 

The second and more important factor of unreliability was the 
inadequacy of the sampling. There were undoubtedly wide differ- 
ences for the individuals from one week to another. Several students, 
for example, did practically no work on psychology the second period 
because they were working on a paper for another course. Choosing 
weeks somewhat nearer the middle of the semester and having the 
students keep records for three or four weeks rather than two would 
probably give a much better sample of the total time spent during 
the semester. 

4. The final grade was made up of the final test, already described 
above, the grades on four short quizzes given during the course of 
the semester, and the marks on papers of various sorts. 

The intercorrelations are given in Table I, on page 510. 

It will be noticed that the correlations of time are with one 
exception always negative, but except for the correlation between 
Otis score and, in one section, initial test, and in the other section, 
final test, the r’s are close to zero. One must be careful to avoid imply- 
ing a causal relationship and talking as though spending little time 
tends to make one high. 

The relation of time to work in the course is not conclusive. The 
correlations between grade and time spent are negative but almost 
zero (—.o8 and —.15). When we consider the same correlation 
with intelligence held constant, the correlations become slightly posi- 
tive but still practically zero (.04 and .14). This would indicate that 
among students of equal intelligence time does not seem to have any 
influence on the grade obtained and that study efficiency varies widely 
from student to student. The problem should be studied further in 
controlled groups when variation in time spent in study is the only 
factor. 

The most important point to note in the various correlations in- 
volving time is the negative correlation between time and intelligence 
(—.29 and —.46). This is in accord with the findings of others on 
this point. The question to ask at once is ““What does the bright 
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TABLE I 


I. INTERCORRELATIONS 


The upper correlation in each case is for Section A; the lower for Section B. 
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student do with his excess time?’’ Studies should be made to gather 
answers to this question and colleges should concern themselves to 
see that the student is helped to secure fruitful ways of utilization. 
It certainly is not true that good students when left to their own 
devices will find profitable ways of spending this time. Techniques 
of study are more important than collections of facts, and colleges 
must recognize the responsibility for training in the efficient use of 
time. Such training should be given largely during the early school 
years, but if it is not, as is the case at present, it should receive atten- 
tion in college. The solution of the problem depends upon definite 
guidance in study habits for those who need such training and the 
provision of interesting work in proper quantity so that students will 
have fewer chances of forming bad habits. Opportunity to take addi- 
tional courses or stimulation to make original studies are possible 
suggestions for the bright students. 

It is interesting to note the discrepancies in the correlations at 
certain points for the two sections. This would seem to indicate a 
difference in the method of teaching used by the instructors. In Sec- 
tion A the teaching would seem to be directed more toward the upper 
end of the scale, while the teaching in Section B would seem to bring 
up the less able students. This is shown by the larger positive r for 
Section A between final grade and Otis score and between gain and 
Otis score and the smaller negative r between initial test and gain. If 
the differences in method were to be continued, bright students should 
go into Section A, while less able students should choose Section B. 

The negative correlation between initial score and gain is not 
surprising, but in the interests of good teaching it should be reduced. 
Part of the negative relationship is undoubtedly due to loss of interest 
or lack of sufficient incentive among the better students. It would be 
interesting and helpful to compare several groups of students alike 
in intelligence and initial ability but differing in the kind of competi- 
tion they must meet. It is possible that one such comparison can be 
made from data collected this past semester. 

The correlation between initial score and final grade is low (.44 
and .23), and when Otis score is kept constant, it becomes even less 
(.24 and.10). This may or may not be a true measure of this rela- 
tionship. There are several considerations to be kept in mind. It 
may be that the test as given on the first class days did not really 
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determine the true differences in previous background. Langlie has 
reported that the significance of the Iowa Comprehension Exam- 
inations for prediction of success increases when the examination is 
given after a week or two rather than at the immediate opening 
of the term. The explanation might be that much of the information 
was below the limen of recall for those who had had previous training 
and thus they were but little different in the test from those who had 
had no training. When given a week in which to relearn the previous 
information those with previous training would tend to widen the 
differences between themselves and those who had not had the benefit 
of previous training. 

Another factor is the possibility that the test does not measure 
some of the psychological knowledge and skills which are important 
for the course. The chances are, however, that the result obtained 
is not far from a reasonable picture of conditions. This is especially 
true when we consider the correlation between initial ability and gain. 
Under present conditions in the course a person with good general 
ability need not worry much about a handicap of little or no previous 
training in the field of psychology. 

The multiple correlation for final grade as predicted by the best 
combination of Otis score, time reported spent on the course, and 
initial knowledge of educational psychology is .64 for Section B and 
.45 for Section A. 


Section A Section B 


oe) ne ee ee ae ee ee 2 ae 2 a ee 61 42 
Rj.08 CA DKDERKOA D0 FRE MS OOO Oe 64 -43 
Ri.056 TEESECEEECECE ELE eee 64 45 


The prediction at the beginning of the semester of the final grade 
to be expected would seem to depend almost entirely upon general 
ability, so far as the factors studied in this experiment are concerned. 
This is not to say that general ability is the only determining factor. 
Quite clearly it is not. If we choose to direct our teaching in terms 
of the brighter pupils, general ability increases in importance. 
Whether we should teach a general course in this manner or should 
direct our teaching in terms of the less able and utilize the bright 
students in supplementary activities is at present a matter of opinion. 
It should not be so for long. 
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The multiple correlation of gain with the combination of initial 
score, time spent, and Otis score are as follows: 


Section A Section B 


it... os: xheadad evened eben tee —.29 —.65 
Mie okcsesncsnayebaneanwesadoomes .52 -73 
Se ks cco nandeeaeeenee.d eens esen 52 -74 


The higher correlation for Section B comes as a result of the large 
correlation between initial score and gain. This negative correlation 
masks some of the real correlation between gain and intelligence. 
The zero order correlations between gain and general ability are .26 
and .og. These are increased to .45 and .44 when initial score is 
kept constant. As before, it will be noticed that the inclusion of time 
spent in study makes practically no difference in the multiple correla- 
tion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In terms of the conditions of the experiment, especially the un- 
reliability of the measures, the following tentative conclusions are 
suggested : 

1. Of the factors measured, by far the most important for de- 
termining final success is general ability, even when this ability is 
measured by only a 20-minute test. 

2. Time reported spent in study is not in this study an important 
factor. Bright students spend less time on the course than do less 
able students, but they tend to make better grades. Among students 
of equal intelligence, the correlation of gain during the semester and 
reported time is almost zero. The same is true for the correlation 
of final grade and reported time. 

3. Initial ability in educational psychology, as measured by an 
achievement test given during the first class periods, does not seem 
to condition markedly final grade, when students of equal intelligence 
are considered. 

4. The amount that initial ability does play in determining final 
grade is a function of the teaching emphasis. In one section there 
was an r of —.72 between initial ability and gain, when students of 
equal intelligence and time spent in study were considered. In 
the other section the corresponding partial correlation was only 
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—.47. A similar difference exists for the effect of general ability. 
It would seem that one section was taught in such a way that the 
emphasis was directed toward the upper end of the ability scale, while 
in the other section the emphasis was in terms of the average or below 
average student. 

5. Using the factors which could be available at the beginning of 
the semester (intelligence and initial test) the ability to predict final 
achievement can be measured in terms of the multiple correlation 
coeficients of .64 for one section and .43 for the other. It ought to 
be possible to increase the usefulness of time spent on study so that 
students’ programs can be arranged to take account of the time they 
should spend in study. Better measures of present factors and addi- 
tional measures of now unmeasured conditioning elements are needed. 











SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN 
NURSING EDUCATION AND OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF |IEDUCATION* 


By ISABEL M. STEWART 
Professor of Nursing Education, Teachers College 


T GIVES me a great deal of pleasure to join this honorable guild 
of fellow craftsmen, not only because of the inspiration and help 
it will be to me personally, but because of what it means to us in 
Nursing Education to have this bond of fellowship with other groups 
of teachers. We have already borrowed much from other fields of edu- 
cation, through our associations here at Teachers College and in other 
centres and through the wealth of educational literature to which 
your members have so liberally contributed. We believe that we have 
something to share with you also. Our educational experience in 
nursing has been in many ways quite different from yours in the 
field of general education and even in vocational education, but it em- 
bodies nevertheless some ideas and practices which are now being 
acclaimed by the most advanced thinkers in the educational world. 

One sometimes gets the impression from current writings and 
speeches that the educational movement has developed as a fairly uni- 
fied and coherent thing, the great body of teachers from all types of 
schools advancing like an army with banners, along a broad highway, 
some a little in advance of the others, but all moving steadily toward 
the goal of an ideal democracy. We know, of course, that the real 
picture is a very different one. While those of you in general educa- 
tion seem to have achieved a motor system of transportation, with 
wide, electric lighted, asphalt roads and filling stations all along the 
way, there are many other roads in the same territory where travelling 
is still slow and difficult, where obstacles are many and resources few, 
where educational pioneers are still at work clearing land, building 
bridges, filling in swamps, and even building corduroy roads. 

Nursing Education, like one of these winding country roads, is a 
little off the main line of travel, so that few professional educators 


know much about it. It is not a new road, however. The trail goes 


* An address given before the Teachers College Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, December 8, 1927. 
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back many centuries, through the religious and secular orders of the 
Middle Ages back to the early Christian Church, to the medical guilds 
of the pre-Christian civilization and to the earliest school of all, the 
primitive family. At very few places does it touch other systems of 
education. Even now the existence of over 2,000 nursing schools 
with a student body of over 75,000 is scarcely recognized by other 
educational groups, because these schools are as a rule so closely iden- 
tified with the hospitals they serve and in many cases so buried in 
the general organization and work of the hospital, that they can 
scarcely be said to have an independent life of their own. For many 
years their semi-cloistered existence, their economic helplessness, their 
isolation from the general currents of educational thought and discus- 
sion, and the weight of certain powerful traditions, have helped to 
retard the general progress of nursing schools and have tended to 
preserve far beyond their time, certain ideals and practices which have 
been discarded in other systems of education. 

But in spite of these handicaps, nursing schools have managed not 
only to keep alive but to maintain a rugged vitality which some of us 
miss in more favored, shall we say more pampered, modern systems of 
education. Of course, nursing itself has a deep elemental appeal and 
the colorful moving human drama of hospital life is a never-failing 
attraction to many different types of young women. But this does not 
completely explain why numbers of college and normal school gradu- 
ates as well as the younger girls from high school forsake other voca- 
tions such as teaching and persist through the fairly rigorous disci- 
pline of hospital training for two to three years. They do find some- 
thing in a good nursing school which is rarely or never found in any 
other system of education for women—something which is difficult to 
identify and define, but which has to do with educational processes 
and procedures, as well as with the stimulating life of the hospital. 

While we know that we have something of rare and permanent 
value in this system of education, we realize fully that there are 
other elements, which are incompatible with modern educational 
ideas, certain vestigial remains of an earlier experience which, like 
the vermiform appendix in man, seem to serve no useful purpose in 
modern life and may be a positive source of danger. Our problem is 
how to preserve the strengths and discard the weaknesses in our edu- 
cational inheritance, how to adopt the best ideas in other fields of 
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education without accepting all their outworn stereotyped methods, 
how to adapt our old pattern, design, and materials to our own 
modern needs, instead of borrowing some of the more conventional 
patterns of vocational education which may be “all the style” but 
may not fit us and may, indeed, be more out of line with basic 
pedagogical principles than our own system. 

It is quite impossible to understand the present issues in Nursing 
Education or to compare our system with yours, unless we know the 
historical setting of both,—the materials which have gone into their 
making, and particularly the philosophical ideals which have been 
woven into the fabric of each, producing the main variations in pat- 
tern and texture which we find to-day. 

Nursing has been deeply influenced by certain philosophies which 
are familiar to every student of education. First, we have to go back 
to the Greek philosophers who helped to create the fatal cleavage 
between liberal and vocational education, between culture and utility, 
between intellectual and manual activity and between men’s and 
women’s work. During the period of Hippocratic medicine (Fifth 
Century B.c.), the embryo nursing arts had been, like the art of 
surgery, for a brief period in intimate contact with the dawning spirit 
of science and closely integrated with other phases of the healing art. 
But as the medical leaders who followed Hippocrates became imbued 
with this false philosophy they began to despise the medical handi- 
crafts and turned them over to slaves, artizans or women, while they 
retreated into their libraries and concentrated their attention on the 
theoretical or philosophical aspects of medicine. As a result of this 
fatal divorce between theory and practice, between learning and life, 
medicine fell into a position of degradation and decay, and the medi- 
cal arts like nursing, dietetics, massage, and surgery, despised as 
servile labor and divorced from the currents of intellectual life, suf- 
fered almost as much as the academic remnant which clung to a sterile 
and bookish tradition. 

Then came the Christian era and the stone which Greek philosophy 
had rejected was taken up by the early Christian Church and made 
the chief corner stone of its new system of religious and charitable 
service. No attempt was made to develop either skill or science in 
the arts of healing. All the early church asked was devotion to the 
faith and a willingness for service and sacrifice. But under the stimu- 
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lus of that faith, large numbers of men and women gave themselves 
to the cure of the sick in hospitals and homes and to many forms of 
charitable work. Here again, however, we are faced with that other 
powerful and far-reaching philosophy which dominated the Christian 
Church for many centuries and which drove large numbers of men 
and women into the monasteries in search of holiness and salvation. 
Asceticism made sharp distinctions between the body and the soul, 
things secular and sacred, the life of the world and the life of the 
spirit. The practice of charity was prescribed not only as a religious 
duty, but as a highly effective form of spiritual discipline, a penance 
for sin and a medicine for sick souls. Monasteries and nunneries, 
while primarily schools of religious training, became also schools of 
nursing and social work. The emphasis, however, was on self-sacrifice 
rather than on service to society; on self-abnegation rather than on 
practical efficiency; on obedience to tradition and authority rather 
than on free intellectual activity and initiative. This ascetic philoso- 
phy made a deep and lasting impression on nursing, and while it 
brought many able and devoted people into the work and did much to 
provide kindly and humane service for the sick, it did little to advance 
nursing skill or to add to nursing knowledge. Long after the secu- 
larization of nursing service, we still find the old monastic traditions 
persisting in long hours and overwork, in the glorification of hardship 
and suffering and the emphasis on patience, docility and submission 
as the primary virtues of the good nurse. 

The heavy imprint of religious authority and discipline was rein- 
forced many centuries ago by the stamp of military authority and 
discipline. During the Crusades, when the Knights Hospitalers 
built and controlled their famous hospitals, many military forms and 
observances were grafted on to the existing monastic system of train- 
ing. As these organizations declined in power, and especially after 
the Protestant Revolt, the control of nursing fell more and more into 
the hands of the secular powers and the newly established medical 
guilds. The revival of learning and the scientific discoveries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were gradually raising the status 
of medicine which had languished for centuries, but as the prestige 
and power of the medical guilds increased, they became more and 
more intolerant of rivals and more determined to exercise authority 
over barber surgeons, apothecaries, nurses and all who seemed in 
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any way to threaten their monopoly. As a result of medical domina- 
tion and the decline of the religious orders, nursing was reduced again 
to a position of domestic servitude. All standards of fitness and all 
ideals of service, even the self-interested one of winning salvation, 
were lost. There was no pretense at training, no moral discipline, 
no spiritual rewards which might seem to bring some compensation 
for the crushing burden of toil, for the loss of all personal freedom 
and the miserable conditions of living. One would have expected 
that the light of the new science and the awakening spirit of humanity 
in the eighteenth century might have penetrated into those pest- 
ridden prisons for the sick, but even the protests of Voltaire and 
other apostles of the rights of man and the sensational revelations of 
John Howard failed to bring any real improvement in the personnel 
of secular hospitals, in their training, in their service, or in their 
morale. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that humanitarian, demo- 
cratic, and educational influences became strong enough to break the 
hold of the servant-nurse system, lifting this ancient and honorable 
vocation again into a position of dignity and freeing it from the 
shackles which had bound it so long. This was largely the work of 
Florence Nightingale, the founder of modern nursing and the creator 
of the modern system of Nursing Education. Refusing to consider 
nursing as a religious charity, a form of menial drudgery, or a natural- 
born instinct belonging to all womankind, she insisted on calling it “the 
finest of the fine arts,” placed it firmly on a secular self-supporting 
basis, allied it closely to the other arts of healing, and created a sound 
and effective system of education through which these new ideals and 
standards might be realized. In her educational ideas as well as in 
her attitude toward the prevention and cure of disease and toward 
many social problems, Miss Nightingale was far ahead of the current 
thought of her time, and many of her pithy, epigrammatic sayings 
could be aptly quoted to-day in support of some of our most progres- 
sive movements in education. 

Her writings and her system show the influence of a wide and seri- 
ous study of philosophy, beginning with the Greeks, down through 
the meditations of the mediaeval mystics to modern scientists and 
scholars such as Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. She incor- 
porated into her new system many of the principles of Hippocratic 
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medicine, bringing from Oliver Wendell Holmes the tribute ‘Flor- 
ence Nightingale, noblest daughter of Hippocrates.’ But she had 
no patience with the artificial divisions created by later Greek 
philosophy, between head work and hand work, culture and utility. 
She adopted many practical ideas from the system of the religious 
orders but refused to accept their philosophy of asceticism. She was 
much more in sympathy with the military than with the religious 
system of discipline, and strongly reinforced the iilitary influence 
which had almost disappeared since the time of the Knights Hos- 
pitalers. One might assume from her constant insistence on disci- 
pline and on training, that she belonged to the old order of military 
martinets and pedagogical autocrats, but, as she defines discipline and 
training, there is no question that she made abundant provision for 
self-expression, for ‘‘complete living,’ and for the development of a 
broad, many-sided personality. 

It is not possible in this brief summary to do more than touch on 
the main features of the Nightingale system. The students of the 
Nightingale School at St. Thomas’ Hospital were a highly selected 
group—much emphasis being put on health, character and practical 
ability as well as on intelligence and culture. The whole system of 
training centered in the actual work with patients in the hospital 
wards, lectures and books being important accessories but always kept 
in their proper relation to functional objectives. The practice was 
graded and arranged in rotating services beginning with a proba- 
tionary period. Theory and practice ran parallel, the formal instruc- 
tion being given in classes and quizzes by doctors and the practical 
instruction by head sisters in the hospital wards. Students kept diaries 
on their ward experience and case studies which were made the basis 
of discussion and criticism. It was essentially the project or case 
method of teaching, developing naturally out of the pressing social 
needs of the hospital and touching at every point the most vital experi- 
ences of life. The intellectual and scientific side of the work was 
stressed throughout—the crucial importance of always knowing “‘the 
reasons why,” of exact and discriminating observation, of studying 
the relation between cause and effect, of calculating and predicting 
the results of the methods used. The social and human side of the 
work was no less strongly emphasized. Long before the term “pre- 
ventive medicine” was coined, Miss Nightingale was preaching and 
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teaching that health nursing was even more important than sick nurs- 
ing, “not pity alone but prevention foremost, not only amelioration 
but reduction of suffering.” Long before we had begun to talk of 
mental hygiene, she was insisting that the nursing of the mind and 
the nursing of the body were of equal importance, and that the study 
of the patient’s personality lay at the very foundation of all plans 
for his care and cure. 

These progressive and liberal ideas built into a sound and practical 
system of education and propelled by Miss Nightingale’s dynamic 
personality, won their way gradually against much opposition, and 
played a dominant part in revolutionizing hospitals, in advancing 
modern medical and public health work, and in building up a new 
profession for women which in its widespread influence on individual, 
family and community life can be compared only with the professions 
of teaching, medicine and theology. 

This, however, is not the whole story of the Nightingale system. 
In the original plan, the nursing school was separate from the hos- 
pital, managed by its own board and supported by its own funds. 
The students worked in the hospital wards, but they were there pri- 
marily as students and not as hospital employees. Lecturers and head 
nurses were selected and paid for teaching these students, and educa- 
tional values took precedence over economic values in the whole 
scheme of training. However, only a few schools were actually estab- 
lished on this basis. As the hospitals began to appreciate the value 
of this vigorous and devoted band of student workers, they decided 
to start schools themselves, adopting many of the features of the 
Nightingale system but making the schools in effect apprentice schools. 
By running this dynamic and fluid movement into an old educational 
mould which was just being discarded by other professions, there is 
not much doubt that its potentialities were seriously limited and edu- 
cational progress in nursing definitely retarded. But on the other 
hand, this phase of development was probably inevitable on account 
of the difficulty of securing adequate support for independent schools. 

The main trouble arose not from the close contact with hospital 
needs and problems but from the almost inevitable exploitation of 
the school in the interests of the hospital. With limited resources 
and a constant pressure of work, much of it routine in character, it is 
easy to see how the hospitals should come to regard a nursing school 
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chiefly as a means of getting nursing work done cheaply, an economic 
asset rather than an educational responsibility. All of the old tradi- 
tions of self-sacrificing service and unquestioning obedience, all of 
the old arguments about the salutary effect of hard work and long 
hours in developing character and physical endurance, all of the 
ancient saws about the demoralizing effects of too much education, 
especially on women workers, were revived and brought forward in 
support of the hospital authority and in defense of its rigid and often 
narrow system of training. The medical profession, while acknowl- 
edging the enormous contribution of these new workers and while 
assisting the movement in many ways, has shown little sympathy with 
progressive policies in education and some members have pressed the 
military analogy with its implications of subordination and unques- 
tioning loyalty much farther than Miss Nightingale and the early 
founders would have approved or tolerated. 

However, in spite of such opposition, Miss Nightingale’s indom- 
itable followers carried on her teachings and kept the flame of her 
spirit alive, planting her system firmly in this country and in many 
other countries, and constantly challenging the forces which have 
tended to keep nursing schools not only from free development but 
from the sources of intellectual stimulation and enlightenment. 

Like many other systems of education, ours is a strange mixture 
of progressive and conservative ideas and practices. We find the 
same fundamental cleavage in our educational group that you do in 
yours, between those who cling to the good old ways and those who 
want to try new paths, between those who favor repressive and 
coercive modes of discipline and those who favor the largest possible 
measure of self-government and individual initiative, between those 
who believe in conformity, standardization, drill and regimentation, 
and those who believe in the freer self-active processes motivated 
by interest and responsive to social need. Perhaps the whole issue 
to-day in Nursing Education can be best summed up by saying that 
we are in the midst of a struggle between the military-monastic tra- 
ditions of training and the social-democratic ideals of education. 

Although the apprenticeship system still prevails in practically all 
of our schools it has been modified in many ways, and several schools 
have recently come under university support and control. There are 
many other evidences that a gradual transition is going on in the 
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system as a whole, and that educational values are steadily gaining 
ground though economic or productive values still take first place in 
the large majority of schools. The older authoritarian principles are 
gradually being undermined by the slow infusion of social and sci- 
entific ideas. Under these influences the newer generation of nursing 
students is challenging some of the intellectual and moral assumptions 
handed down from the last twenty-five centuries. The new demands 
in public health nursing and in other branches are compelling many 
readjustments in objectives and in curricula, and it is probable that we 
shall see within the next quarter of a century the complete reorgani- 
zation of Nursing Education on more flexible, more liberal, and more 
democratic lines. 

But we would not have you think for a moment that we are 
anxious to scrap our whole present system in order to install some 
new type of educational machine which our neighbors happen to be 
using. We have noted some of the weaknesses of those machines 
and we know the superior points in our own model, antiquated as 
it may be in certain respects. We believe, for instance, that our 
students have a much better chance than most college students to 
use their whole normal equipment, physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional, in activities which appeal to their interests and to their sense 
of individual accomplishment. We do not need to be told by psy- 
chologists that people grow not by what they read or listen to, but 
by what they do, because we have seen generations of nursing students 
grow strong and competent and reliable under a graded program of 
activities and responsibilities which pulled out of them more than 
we or they had ever thought they had in them. 

We would not for the world exchange our hospital laboratory or 
workshop with its vivid, stark realities and its rich human interests, 
for any expensively equipped technical or scientific laboratory you 
could offer us. We prefer to hold on to our real life situation in 
spite of its complications and difficulties, and to work out our teach- 
ing methods as adequately as we can in relation to actual patients 
and actual problems—not hypothetical ones. 

But we need more time for teaching. We want to be relieved of 
the continual demand for quantity or volume of service, so that we 
may be able to give a better quality of service. We want access to 
all the scientific knowledge which will help us to do our work better. 
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We want to have a chance to get our theory better articulated with 
our practice, though in this respect we probably do better than most 
professional schools. Furthermore, we want to secure more freedom 
and initiative for our students, so that they and their patients may 
not suffer as they sometimes do now when outworn traditions of pro- 
fessional etiquette or ethics unduly restrict the nurse in her legitimate 
and necessary responsibilities for both prevention and cure. In other 
words, we want freedom in proportion to our actual responsibility 
for human life and welfare. 

To secure these things, nursing schools must first of all secure eco- 
nomic independence. So long as they remain, as at present, a depart- 
ment of the hospital, they are practically sworn to a perpetual vow 
of poverty, because hospitals are nearly always poor and they will 
never feel justified in spending more than the irreducible minimum 
on education. So long as nursing schools remain under hospital con- 
trol, their main strength will be spent in a struggle for subsistence 
and in satisfying the incessant demands of the hospital for service, 
much of which is educationally valuable but carried on under condi- 
tions which often neutralize or destroy its educational value. 

When we hear echoes from the classrooms of some of our much 
respected leaders in education, glorifying this system of hospital 
apprenticeship as an ideal form of vocational education, our feelings 
are somewhat mixed and we are inclined to suggest that a brief 
experience as a superintendent of nurses trying to carry water on 
both shoulders to supply both hospital and educational needs, might 
tend to give a better appreciation of the situation as it is in actual 
practice. The same suggestion might be made in regard to some 
other recommendations such as that of plunging the student into the 
practical duties of nursing first and giving the theory later. This 
was the system carried on for many years in nursing schools and 
some of us will never forget the experience of finding ourselves with 
human lives in our hands and having to meet critical emergencies, 
shackled and blindfolded because of our lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge which came to us long after our sore need. 

It has been rumored that here in Teachers College halls the hos- 
pital system of discipline has been held up as an example for educa- 
tors who are seeking remedies for the prevailing epidemic of “acute 
self-expression’’ among our young people. 
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First of all, it might be well to explain that the military system of 
discipline has never been consistently applied in nursing schools, as 
it is in the army for instance. Much of the student’s work is planned 
and carried out by herself without any but the most general orders, 
and emergencies constantly require independent thought and decision. 
Where the ‘“‘good old-fashioned” type of discipline has been imposed 
rigidly and consistently, good results have been achieved in spite of 
it rather than because of it. Here again, if the advocates of thé 
hard and fast, autocratic type of hospital discipline could see as some 
of us have seen the crushing of individual initiative, the hardening 
and twisting of personalities, and the frictions, resentments and 
fundamental disloyalties bred by these methods, they would be less 
inclined to recommend the system to others, at least without very 
extensive qualifications and modifications. 

While we are naturally very glad to have educators say kind 
things about us, we object to the glorification of what we believe are 
the weaker things in our system of education. We are equally unwill- 
ing to accept some of the derogatory statements about our work by 
educators who have had little real contact with it, and who insist 
on assigning an arbitrary place in the hierarchy of vocations, to 
nursing per se, regardless of the fact that the nursing profession 
embraces many varieties and grades of workers. While we do not 
claim that nursing education has yet reached a full professional level 
in all our sadly handicapped schools, we do claim that the science 
and art of nursing in the hands of competent, well-prepared prac- 
titioners, is quite comparable wici: such professions as teaching and 
social work. If nursing were simply routine manual work, as some 
educators seem to infer, it could never have captured and held the 
lifelong devotion of numbers of women of high intellectual ability 
and excellent education, many of whom have left successful careers 
in other professional fields to give their lives to this difficult but highly 
satisfying form of human nurture and conservation. 

In comparing our present tendencies and problems in Nursing Edu- 
cation with those in other fields of education, I have sometimes 
visualized a series of revolving spheres, each whirling around in its 
own orbit, but near enough to hail its neighbors now and then as 
they pass. Whether it was because Nursing Education started a 
little later than the others or because our orbit is larger or smaller, 
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we do not seem to be moving in quite the same direction, nor do we 
seem to occupy the same place in the cycle of educational evolution 
as most of the other systems which you represent. 

Vocational education, for instance, seems to be swinging away 
from the extreme position occupied a few years ago, shaking off 
some of its academic associations and reviving its interest in appren- 
ticeship. Many of you seem to be waking up to the values which lie 
in practical work and in responsible tasks, seeing what you can do 
to organize your teaching around real life situations, and to intro- 
duce the more individual and informal methods of instruction in 
place of formal group instruction. All these methods are familiar, 
everyday matters to us and we are quite conscious of their weak as 
well as their strong points. Meanwhile we are seeking to enrich our 
curriculum by gaining access to larger stores of scientific knowledge, 
trying to pull together the scattered fragments derived from our 
practical experience and to get it into more unified and systematic 
form, seeking to concentrate and standardize our teaching more 
through organized class work and study as well as through our lab- 
oratory observation and practice. Instead of decentralizing we are 
trying to tie up our isolated schools with larger, better endowed, 
better equipped centres of education, and to bring our administrators, 
supervisors and teachers into the currents of modern educational 
thought and out of their former isolation. 

We are quite aware of the current criticisms of your educational 
systems as well as our own. It would be difficult to say which system 
is more nearly right and which is best adapted to the purposes for 
which it exists. There is one thing fairly certain and that is that we 
shall all tend to swing too far in our effort to compensate for our 
present defects and deficiencies. If our experience in Nursing Educa- 
tion can be of the slightest help in pointing out possible difficulties in 
the path of other educational workers, it will be the greatest possible 
gratification to us to share it with you because we owe to the leaders 
in general and vocational education a debt which can never be repaid. 
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A SURVEY OF INVESTIGATIONS 
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By MAXIE N. WOODRING 
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AND CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College 


INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of improving conditions for study has received 

consideration from many angles. The varied attacks upon the 
problem have ranged from the mechanical administration of the class 
period to the development of objective tests for ascertaining pupils’ 
habits of study, and to experimental investigations for evaluating 
teaching and study procedures. In the earlier efforts to improve con- 
ditions and methods of study there was a tendency to place too much 
emphasis upon the mechanics of the class period, particularly the 
length of the period and its organization into formal time units. 
Another tendency which still persists is the attempt to direct study 
without careful examination of the habits of work used by children 
and without an intelligent understanding of their needs. Moreover, 
where an attempt has been made to discover pupils’ difficulties in 
study and provide remedial work, procedures have often been used 
before their validity has been fully established by experiment. 

The importance of developing sounder teaching and learning pro- 
cedures and more effective methods of study calls for the codperative 
effort of many workers, including the classroom teacher. The teacher 
must increase her skill in determining pupil quality and in diagnosing 
difficulties; she must learn to utilize the best available methods for 
analyzing present conditions of study; she must be able to apply 
needed remedial instruction and to try out in the practical classroom 
situation procedures conceived to improve study and learning. 

This survey of recent investigations in the field of study is offered 
as an aid to the teacher, supervisor, or administrator who is con- 
cerned with the direction of study. It has not been the purpose of 
the present survey to summarize all efforts in the field, to emphasize 
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any one point of view, or to stress any specific type of investigation. 
Rather it is the desire to select a few of the more recent studies which 
represent the several types of investigations and to report as fully 
as space permits the results of those studies which offer stimulating 
suggestions and outline sound techniques. 

Although the emphasis has shifted from the administration of 
study direction’ to the quality of the activities engaged in by pupils, 
interest in the mechanics of the class hour persists, as is indicated by 
Koos and Troxel’s * comparisons of teaching procedures in short and 
long periods; and by the survey of the use made of the “supervised 
study” period in the West High School of Minneapolis.* These 
reports show little or no disposition to set up stereotyped forms, but 
present a variety of study activities in a flexible organization. 

Attention to the pupil as the central factor in the study situation 
has increased steadily in the past fifteen years. Objective measure- 
ment of mental ability and achievement of pupils, particularly in 
silent reading, and the use of test scores for diagnosis have been pre- 
sented in numerous books‘ and articles available to the teacher. 
Bibliographies ° and summaries ® of investigations in these fields make 
unnecessary the discussion of this material in the present report. 

Information with reference to methods of ascertaining habits of 
study used by pupils may be obtained from Symonds’* discussion of 
the use of (1) the questionnaire to pupils; (2) the interview with 
pupils; (3) the questionnaire to teachers; (4) the inspection of 
pupils’ products; (5) observation; and (6) testing. 

One purpose of this survey is to bring together the facts and con- 
clusions resulting from investigations on study as an aid toward the 


direction of future work along the most economical and effective lines. 


1 Earlier inquiries into and investigations of the administration of study during the class period 
are reviewed in Chapter I of a recent volume, Sureve, F., The Supervised Study Plan of Teaching, 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. See also Beownett, W. A., A Study of Supervsed Study. Bulletin 
No. 26. Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1925. 

*? Koos, L. V. and Troxer, O. L. “A Comparison of Teaching Procedures in Short and Long 
Class Periods.” School Review, 35: 340-53 (May, 1927). 

* Brevcuner, L. J. “A Survey Made of the Use of the Supervised Study Period.” School 
Review, 33: 333-45 (May, 1925). 

*Dicxson, Vircit. Mental Tests for the Classroom Teacher. World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 228. 

Symonps, P. M. Measurement in Secondary Education. Macmillan, 1927. Pp. §58. 
Rucu, G. M. and Sropparnp, G. D. Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction. 
World Book Company, 1927. Pp. 381. 

®*BucxincnaM, B. R., Donerty, M., and MacLarcny, J. Bibliography of Educational and 
Psychological Tests and Measurements. U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 55. 

*Gray, W. S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 28, June, 1925. University of Chicago. 

™Symonps, P. M. “Methods of Investigation of Study Habits.” School and Society, 24: 145-52 

(July 31, 1926). This article gives a summary of studies, including earlier investigations, which 
have utilized the six techniques discussed. 
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This review has been made also with the desire that it may stim- 
ulate more teachers to participate in the solution of the study prob- 
lem, and that it may offer practical suggestions for constructive effort. 
If a worker wishes to utilize the ideas or method of any investigation 
suggested in the review, the complete report of the experiment should 
be consulted. 


PART I 


INVESTIGATION OF METHODS AND HABITS OF STUDY 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Among the more recent efforts that have been made to obtain 
information concerning conditions and habits of study is the inquiry 
by Jessie Allen Charters ® into the methods used by 258 junior college 
women. A carefully devised questionnaire was submitted to 25% 
women in Stephens Junior College. All first-year students and more 
than half of the second-year students participated in the study. The 
questions used covered four main topics: (1) studying a textbook 
assignment; (2) memorizing; (3) distraction and concentration; and 
(4) note-taking. ‘To ascertain methods used in studying a textbook 
assignment, the question was asked: “How do you fix in mind the 
main points in reading a textbook assignment, such as six pages of 
history or sociology?” Forty-four per cent replied that they read the 
lesson over twice; 41 per cent read the lesson but once; 9 per cent 
read the assigned material three times; 38 per cent reported that they 
make an outline of material studied; 3 per cent underline significant 
words or phrases in a paragraph, or make marginal notes; § per cent 
make a practice of taking notes; and 27 per cent replied that they 
go over or recite mentally the material studied. 

In answer to the question, ““Do you connect important points with 
something in your own experience?’’ 27 per cent responded in the 
afirmative; 48 per cent stated that they do not, and 12 per cent 
answered “sometimes.” Fifty per cent systematically review their 
text in preparation for a test, although only 14 per cent review sys- 
tematically each day, unless specific questions on the assigned material 
are set by the instructor. In the latter case, 69 per cent reported that 


*Cuarters, Jesste Atten. “How Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Junior College Women Study.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 11 : 41-48 (January, 1925). 
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they review the textbook, while 9 per cent replied that they do not 
make such preparation. In preparing for a final examination 52 per 
cent of the women stated that they review the textbook; the same 
percentage make use of notes and outlines, while a small number 
(5 per cent) utilize outlines and make a general summary. ‘The 
evidence thus indicates that most students tend to review only when 
stimulated to do so by an impending examination. 

Memorizing. The reports on methods used in memorizing em- 
phasized the fact that few students who have reached college have had 
the benefit of any systematic instruction in methods of memorizing. 
Most of the students use a ‘‘natural” method which is a trial-and-error 
combination of learning by the whole and in parts. Likewise through 
trial and error they have come to observe the value of varied impres- 
sion as an aid to retention, and to note the economy of a thorough 
understanding of ideas, and perception of relationships in the material 
to be memorized. 

Distraction and Concentration. Of those who answered the 
question on the possibility of concentrating in the midst of distraction, 
61 per cent replied in the negative, and only 22 per cent answered in 
the afirmative. Many commented that such concentration is possible 
if imperative, but that twice as much time is required under distrac- 
tion. The nature of the task is a significant factor in determining the 
ease or difficulty in resisting distraction. Of value to the teacher are 
the replies which emphasized the greater ease in concentrating on sub- 
jects which they like and in which they have a definite interest. When 
asked to describe the devices used when studying must be done under 
distracting conditions, 45 per cent replied that interest in the 
task and the subject matter is the most potent aid in overcoming 
distraction. 

Note-taking. With reference to note-taking, the time devoted to 
copying and reviewing notes taken in class ranged from 0 to 15 hours, 
with an average of 2 to 3 hours. Sixty-one per cent stated that they 
used notes definitely as an aid to review; 30 per cent said that notes 
are a help to memory. Smaller numbers of the students reported 
other uses. It was the opinion of 90 per cent that the quality of 
work is improved by the use of notes. Seventy per cent of these 
college girls had never received any definite instruction in note-tak- 
ing. Great diversity characterized the notes taken and few students 
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had given any conscious attention to improving their method of taking 
notes. 

Although very few conclusions can be drawn from such a study as 
that made by Charters, these responses from college women are sug- 
gestive of the amount and kind of training needed in methods of 
work. In fact there came out of this study a list of suggestions for 
improving the conditions reported under each item. 

Johnson *® made a similar investigation with a questionnaire in an 
examination of the study habits of fifty-two graduate students. To 
teachers concerned with the direction of study of high school pupils 
two items in his report are of interest. He summarizes the students’ 
statements of activities performed in studying a reference preparatory 
to examination; and he reports practice in note-taking and pupil 
evaluation of this aid to study. The activities of 50 per cent or 
more in studying preparatory to examination were: rapid reading, 
reading carefully for details, taking netes, making an outline, and 
reviewing the outline. Fifteen per cent made use of summarizing. 
These graduate students stated that the most valuable use of notes 
taken on readings is help for review and for future use in pro- 
fessional work. One-third of the group stated “‘that a printed out- 
line of each lecture, or series of lectures, would serve all, or prac- 
tically all, of the purposes of class notes.” Those who disagreed 
urged that the greatest value of notes lies in acquiring skill in note- 
taking, but concurred in the statement that an outline of the lecture 
would be extremely valuable as an aid to mastery of the content of 
the course. Johnson points out that an analysis of study as practiced 
by large numbers of pupils will reveal those activities which occur 
frequently. Such processes may then be subjected to experiment. 

The earlier inquiry by Webb” into the habits of study used by 
successful and unsuccessful college students, and the investigation by 
Deich and Jones" of the study practices of able, successful pupils 
in lowa high schools indicated that observance or non-observance of 
certain procedures, emphasized in rules on “how to study,” does not 
differentiate the successful and unsuccessful students. Both inquiries 

* Jounson, R. I. “Study Habits and Note-taking of Graduate Students.” School Review, 
32: 293-99 (April, 1924). 


Wess, L. W. “Students’ Methods of Studying a Certain Subject—-Psychology.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 11: 193-206 (April, 1920). 


™ Deicn, C. and Jones, E. F. “A Study of Distinguished High School Pupils in Towa.” United © 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 46, 1923. 
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revealed that certain methods, apparently acquired by trial and error, 
are most frequently used by successful workers. The activities which 
appeared most characteristic of the latter group are these: 


1. Noting mentally important features of lesson. Used by 69 per cent of 
Webb’s successful students and by 88 per cent of those investigated by 
Deich and Jones. 

2. Raising possible questions, 50 to 77 per cent. 

3. Having regular time for study, 66 per cent. 

4. Careful organization of notes in preparation for examination, 79 per cent. 

5. Review when not required, 70 per cent. 

6. Study of entire lesson at one sitting, 77 per cent. 

7. “Delight in class discussion,” 94 per cent. 


Ross and Kleise '* used a carefully prepared questionnaire to obtain 
an inventory and analysis of methods of study employed by 472 suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students in lowa State College. They at- 
tempted, upon the basis of the information obtained, to find the rela- 
tion of methods of work to the intelligence of college students 
and to academic success. Their conclusions should interest teachers 
concerned with developing in pupils more effective habits of work. 

The Iowa students whose intelligence scores place them in the best 
one-fourth of the group in achievement rank in the best fourth six 
times as often as do the students from the poorest fourth in intel- 
ligence. Yet few, if any, startling differences appear in the methods 
of study used by these two extreme groups. Ross and Kleise are 
of the opinion that success for the abler group comes through 
the skillful use of a good method; whereas success is not assured for 
the less able group merely by the employment of what superficially 
appear to be the same methods used by the superior group. ‘‘To be 
effective, a good tool must be in skilled hands.’”’ A good method 
clumsily or indifferently used gives no assurance of success. On the 
surface two students may appear to be using the same method, but in 
reality the two methods may be very different. Of the students who 
reported having had definite direction in study, the least intelligent 
appear to have received the most benefit. ‘Definite instruction in 
technique of study has great value for those of less intelligence”; 
the value of such training seems to vary inversely with the quality 

2 Ross, Cray C. and Kueise, Nora M. “Study Methods of College Students in Relation to 


Intelligence and Achievement.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 13: 551-62 (Novem- 


ber, 1927). 
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of intelligence of the student. Successful students appear to dis- 
tribute their study periods more wisely and to employ to better 
advantage time devoted to study. They appear also to be more self- 
reliant, to have the habit of getting at work promptly, to be more 
resourceful, and to be more methodical. The authors emphasize the 
necessity for fuller information as to present practice in study and 
for more scientific evaluation of prevailing habits. 


THE INTERVIEW 


An interesting variation of the questionnaire method of investi- 
gation is that of the interview, which was used by Jessie Allen Char- 
ters'® in an initial inquiry on what college women do when they 
study. In developing a technique ‘for interviewing college women, a 
preliminary inquiry was made with the help of students and assistants 
in the Carnegie Institute of Technology. The technique of the inter- 
view as worked out by W. W. Charters ** was employed as a guide in 
developing the material to be used in the conferences. From these 
trial interviews of subjects from the Carnegie Institute, there evolved 
as a guide for the interview: (1) a list of study activities, including 
study of textbooks, of reference readings, and of thought assign- 
ments; note-taking and memorizing; (2) a list of purposes for which 
study is carried on; and (3) a series of topics concerning work condi- 
tions. These topics were worked into questions which were tried, 
checked, revised, and used again. The last ten minutes of the inter- 
view were given over to “free discussion.” Throughout the entire con- 
ference “every effort was made to let the student talk for herself.”’ 

Forty-five college women were interviewed on an average of 45 
minutes each. The group included “the ten best and the ten poorest 
women students of the senior class of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the ten best and the ten poorest seniors of Stephens Junior 
College. Then four random cases were selected.” Twenty-eight 
students ranking from freshmen to seniors were interviewed for 
special points. In all, about 70 young women contributed to the 
experiment. 

Following are some of the findings derived from the interviews: 

1. Time habits. No regularly scheduled time is observed for 

* Cnarters, Jesse Arten. “Methods of Study Used by College Women.” Journal of Educa- 


tional Research, 10: 344-55 (December, 1924). 


: “ Cuarters, W. W. Curriculum Construction. Chapter IV, p. 34. The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. 352. 
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preparation of work. Good students do not habitually “burn the 
midnight oil.” 

2. Other conditions. Most students prefer to work in a regular 
place with the needed material for study close at hand. Very few, 
however, follow this preference. In fact they are not accustomed to 
think about the physical conditions for work. 

3. Concentration and distraction. Most of the replies stated that 
better work results when there is no confusion. Some interesting com- 
ments were made, describing the efforts to concentrate. ‘Many say 
they can study interesting or easy things in the midst of distractions.” 
Habits of concentration are learned by various methods. They are 
learned, however, by good students and not by poor ones. _ 

4. Group study. It is significant “that not one of the good 
students has ever depended on anyone to help her in her preparation.” 
On the other hand, many poor students rely upon someone else for 
help. The good students like group discussion, and they also like to 
coach their less able fellows. 

5. Methods of studying textbook assignments. The method gen- 
erally used in preparing a lesson from the textbook is to read through 
the material carefully, underlining important words and sentences; 
to make marginal notes; to review material “‘by glancing at the topics 
and reciting content from memory.” “Good students like to prepare 
a lesson the day before the recitation and then to snatch a few minutes 
before class for a hasty review.’ On the basis of the students’ re- 
sponses, a list of suggestions for studying the text is presented by the 
author. 

6. Method of preparing a thought assignment. Many students 
said they had no such assignments. ‘‘They are usually unaware of 
using logical steps of thinking.’ It was very difficult to get any 
information on this topic. 

7. Methods of memorizing. No unusual forms or peculiar devices 
for memorizing were revealed in this inquiry. The students depend 
on “repetition, whispering, talking aloud, walking about while study- 
ing, . . . writing down words, topics, dates, outlines, or notes.” It is 
dificult for most students to make a clear distinction between remem- 
bering and memorizing. No special order of exact recall in memo- 
rizing was noted, some use the ‘part’ method and others the ‘whole’ 
method. The majority use a natural method, which is a combination 
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of ‘whole’ and ‘part’ methods. Suggestions for memorizing are 
offered as a result of the responses given. 

8. Note-taking. Most students “did not depend on notebooks and 
had very little interest in them.’’ Although notes are universally re- 
quired, much work needs to be done to discover just what the values 
of notebooks are. 

Many students reported that the stimulus of an enthusiastic teacher 
has sent them through “many succeeding classes with dull instructors,” 
because an interest in the subject matter was aroused by the first 
teacher. The personality of the teacher plays an important part in_ 
learning. The greatest difficulties which students find in study are 
caused by indefinite assignments. ‘They complain of the burden of 
piled-up work resulting from faulty planning by the teacher. They 
do not have any interest in working on a lesson when they do not 
know what they are expected todo. One bright girl, when confronted 
with a large accumulation of assignments, “works a little bit longer 
and harder each day. . . . I study as much as necessary for the next 
day's classes, and then do a little of the piled-up work.” A poor 
student says, “I drink coffee and sit up later but I don’t do much in 
class next day.”’ 

Although there are evident weaknesses in the investigation outlined 
above, the results indicate that the amount of valuable information 
obtained from such a study warrants the use of the interview. Many 
of the comments made by the students are cues for future action in 
direction of studying. It is interesting to note that the results ob- 
tained by Charters in her two methods of inquiry, the question- 
naire and the interview, are quite similar. The questions used in the 
questionnaire were no doubt the outgrowth of the earlier investigation 
by interview. The dependability of the factors revealed will be con- 
ditioned by the degree to which the technique of interview is refined 
to decrease the element of suggestiveness and to release the person 
interviewed from restraint of expression. Much work needs to be 
done on the technique to be used in this type of inquiry. 














PUPILS’ THEMES ON STUDY 


An investigation was made by Yoakum" in which he attempted 


* Yoaxum, G. A. “What Children Do When They Study.” Journal of School of Education, 


University of Pittsburgh, 1s sa and 1:36-39 (September-October and November-December, 
1925). 
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to get from elementary and junior high school pupils the same kind 
of information obtained by Charters from college women. The 
method of inquiry was a report direct from pupils through the 
medium of an English composition on “What I Do When I Study.” 
The papers were collected by teachers and supervisors in two school 
systems in Pennsylvania. Themes were written by 1,665 children in 
Grades 3A to 9, inclusive, in School A, and from 100 children in 
Grades 7 and 8 in School B. The themes were analyzed for study 
activities. The analysis yielded twenty-three study activities for 
School A and twenty-two for School B. The first nine items in the 
list represent the majority of responses by pupils in all grades, such 
items as read lesson over, reread the lesson, look up words in diction- 
ary, pay attention, try to get thought, answer questions. Although 
these responses are interesting, they are not sufficiently reliable to 
warrant conclusions on how young children study. However, such 
an investigation has its value in the interest in study that it will arouse 
in the pupils and teachers actively engaged in the inquiry. It is also 
additional evidence of the desire to know more about the study ac- 
tivities and methods used by pupils as a basis for remedial procedures 
in study direction. 


ANALYSIS OF PUPILS’ SCHEDULES 


Another form of report from pupils for discovering activities 
engaged in is the daily or weekly schedule. A chronological record 
of the activities of high school girls was used by Sturtevant and 
Strang ** in obtaining data for advisory purposes. The information 
thus obtained revealed interesting facts about the amount and regu- 
larity of time used in daily study by high school girls. An analysis 
was made of the daily schedule of forty third-year (ninth grade) 
pupils in the Horace Mann High School for Girls. The schedule 
reported minute-by-minute the activities for each twenty-four hours 
of each girl during a two-week period in November. Entries were 
made during the day or as soon after the activity as was possible. 
About sixty-five girls participated in this study, but only forty 
schedules were included in the final report. Any schedule about which 
there was doubt as to accuracy and honesty of report was discarded. 
The forty girls ranged in chronological age from 12 years 1 month, to 


Srurtevant, S. M. and Srranc, R. “Study of the Twenty-four Hour Schedules of Forty 
High School Girls.” Teachers College Record, 28: 994-1010 (June, 1927). 
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15 years 10 months, with intelligence quotients from 97 to 145, 
median 116; and came from homes which are distinctly above average 
in economic and social status. 

Results. On the basis of a seven-day week, the academic class 
attendance averaged 151 minutes daily; on a five-day basis, this would 
be 211 minutes or 3 1/2 hours. The average time spent daily in 
study in school (five-day basis) was 62 minutes; at home (seven-day 
basis) 1 2/3 hours, or, on a five-day basis, 2 1/3 hours. 

1. Comparison of amount of time spent in study by girls with high 
and low achievement in relation to mental ability. An index of 
studiousness was obtained by getting the difference in standard devia- 
tion units between Terman Group Mental Test scores and school 
marks for each girl. Twenty-five pupils with a plus index averaged 
more time daily in study than did thirteen with a minus index. The 
difference is not large but it is suggestive. When the factor of in- 
telligence was eliminated by partial correlation, a positive correlation 
was found between time spent on study and marks; the more time 
spent, the higher the marks. 

2. 1.Q. and average time spent in study. The eighteen girls with 
intelligence quotients from 115 to 145 averaged 150 minutes daily 
(seven-day basis) on study, while those with intelligence quotients 
from 97 to 114 averaged 134 minutes. ‘This is contrary to the more 
‘common experience that the brighter children spend less time in aca- 
demic preparation than do duller pupils.” 

3. Average practice as to time spent in study by this group. The 
figures on average practice for the group suggest “that 2 to 2 1/2 
hours of academic preparation daily in school and at home is a reason- 
able amount of time to expect from this group of pupils... . 
This estimate, however, may be reduced by more efficient use of the 
class period and of the study period.” 

4. Regularity in time for study. The six pupils working up to 
capacity had greater regularity in periods for study than did the 
others of the class. “Five of the six pupils-at the lowest end of the 
scale of accomplishment showed less systematic home study.” The 
superior six had at least one regular study period daily and some had 
two or three periods. Two girls with the poorest records did not 
study at all on some days and were not systematic in the division of 
the study time for specific subjects. 
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For each pupil studied, records were included for physical and 
mental examination, I1.Q., mental age, mid-year and final marks in 
each school subject, and teachers’ ratings on four character traits. 
Such detailed records permitted a careful checking of all factors for 
the pupil showing an altogether satisfactory achievement and for one 
showing unsatisfactory work in relation to ability. A thorough- 
going analysis was made of all elements in the record of Pupil A, 
possessed of high ability (I1.Q. 130, C.A. 13 years 5 months) and 
showing straight A achievement and an index of studiousness of 1.74, 
the second highest in the class. The average time spent daily in 
home study was high—197 minutes—distributed very regularly. 
The entire life was regular and wholesome in the selection and 
variety of daily work. Her record on health habits and personal 
traits was very high. Pupil B had the highest mental age in the 
class (19 years 2 months) and I.Q. of 133. Her marks were mostly 
B’s but they were so below her capacity that her index of studious- 
ness was —1.34, next to the lowest in the class. Her daily schedule 
showed very little home study (daily average 23 minutes, less 
than half of the time spent by any other girl), and that little 
irregular. An excessive amount of time was given to reading fiction, 
thus crowding out study and normal social activity. Her schedule 
showed considerable irregularity in other activities and too little 
exercise. 

The results of this study were presented to the group of girls 
participating. There was awakened a keen interest in the distribu- 
tion and use of time as related to school success. The general effect of 
this experience upon the girls was desirable. It carried over into a 
revision of schedules. 

A similar study was made by Osterberg”™ in the high schools of 
Los Angeles. An analysis was made of the weekly load of 1,981 
pupils, boys and girls, in Grades 10, 11, and 12 to ascertain the time 
spent (1) in daily program of studies—classroom activity; (2) in 
preparation of each lesson daily; (3) in extra-curricular activities; 
(4) in clubs outside of the school jurisdiction; (5) in private lessons; 
and (6) in paid employment. The intelligence quotients and school 
marks of these pupils were recorded in the data. These data revealed 
that the pupils in the Los Angeles high schools approximate one 


 Osterserc, H.C. “A Study of Pupil Load in Los Angeles High Schools.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, 7: 10-12 (December, 1927). 
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period of study (40 minutes) daily for each subject. “Differences in 
study time reported by the three mental ability groups are small and 
not significant beyond indicating a tendency for the low group to 
study a very little more than the others; differences in the average 
amount of study for the three senior high school grades are insig- 
nificant, the eleventh grade having the highest average; differences by 
sex show a higher average of time spent in study for girls than for 
boys.” 

Pupils in the low mental level group who reported private lessons 
and employment seem to carry a higher average of hours per week 
of such activities than do the pupils in the abler groups reporting these 
duties; time spent in club activities both in school and outside is 
greater for the high mental level group, but the differences are small. 
Only a small group reported that they did not have sufficient time for 
study. 

The coefficients of correlation between study time and marks com- 
puted for various subjects (1.Q. and study time, — 0.03 = .02; marks 
and study time, + 0.05 = .02; marks and I.Q.,+ 0.42 + .o1) are 
too small to be considered significant. “A tendency seems to ap- 
pear for the subnormal mental ability group to succeed in having 
extra study result in better marks,” and the opposite is true for the 
other groups. These results suggest the value of investigating study 
habits as a cause of poor scholarship. 

This type of report (pupil schedules of activities) is, when care- 
fully controlled, a valuable supplement to standard tests, observa- 
tion, physical examination, and other tests for pupil diagnosis. It 
furnishes a basis for remedial work. For the pupil it is a stimulat- 
ing exercise calling attention to the relation of time spent to results 
obtained. The general weaknesses and unreliability of any method of 
inquiry depending upon personal reports unsupported by objective 
data, such as the questionnaire to pupils, the interview with pupils, 
the reports from pupils, are granted by research workers to-day. Yet 
workers continue to use these tools as preliminary steps to discover 
trends and to point the way to further investigation. If, as Symonds * 
points out, the picture with all its weaknesses is decidedly better than 
the true status of affairs, how imperative must be the need of improve- 
ment in the real situation. 


“Symonps, P. M. “Methods of Investigation of Study Habits.” School and Society, 24: 145-53 
(July 31, 1926). 
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OBSERVATION OF PUPILS 


In an effort to obtain a more accurate comprehension of what chil- 
dren actually do when they engage in study, several investigations 
have employed the method of observing children at work in the class- 
room and out. The effectiveness of this method is being increased 
by the use of carefully worked out checking sheets and other devices 
for recording the things seen during the period of observation. Sy- 
monds ® spent thirty hours in close observation of the study and reci- 


tation conduct of ten boys in the ninth grade (third form) of the. 


Horace Mann School for Boys. The purpose of the observation was 
to discover the habits of study used by these boys. 

In selecting the ten boys to be observed, “the average mid-term 
mark of each boy in the third form (ninth grade) was found and 
turned into S.D. units of the group. The Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability was given to the third form and the scores turned 
into §.D. units of the group. The difference between achievement 
S.D. units [as indicated by mid-term marks] and intelligence S.D. 
units was found for each boy, and this difference was used as a 
measure of his studiousness. It affords a rough measure of the 
degree to which a boy succeeds in school in relation to his mental 
ability.” From the entire group of ninth grade boys the ten boys 
selected for observation were the five with highest S.D. differences 
and the five with lowest S.D. differences, ‘the intention being to get 
boys who studied well and boys who studied poorly.” The average 
age for these boys was exactly fourteen years. The average Terman 
Group score was 163 for the studious group and 159 for the non- 
studious group. The average mid-term mark was 85.7 for the 
studious group and 68.6 for the non-studious group. 

These ten boys were followed from one classroom or study hall to 
another. “Careful and undivided attention was given to the behavior 
of a single boy” at a time, his every act being recorded in a notebook. 
Because the school was accustomed to visitors and because the 
observer affected disinterest, he was able to follow behavior closely. 

The general impression resulting from the close contact with 
these boys was that study for ninth grade boys is a simple process; 
they do what they are told to do and no more. Usually they are 
given only simple things to do. “Study for these boys consists of 


# Symonps, P. M. “Study Habits of High School Pupils." Teachers College Record. 27: 713-24 
(April, 1926). 
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the direct and straightforward attack on the assignments, with the 
many interruptions and distractions” of a large study hall. ‘Good 
and poor students are not totally different in their habits.” Good 
students are all much alike, “they are a little more industrious [than 
the poor students], have a little more skill in the handling of mate- 
rials, and are a little more clever in the attack on a problem.” ‘There 
is no one type of poor student. “There are a great many links in 
the chain of study and a weak link anywhere along the chain will make 
a poor student.” 

The abilities in this study chain were tested. The group was given 
the Ruggles Diagnostic Clerical Test, which contains excellent bits 
of such clerical abilities as finding a place with accuracy and speed 
in an alphabetical list, finding pages quickly, copying numbers cor- 
rectly. The result of this test revealed no consistent superiority of 
the particular studious group under observation. “It is probably 
true that the studious boys used what abilities they have more 
effectively than the non-studious boys.’ The careful observation 
made of the speed of reading indicated differences in the two groups, 
hence a reading test, I.E.R. Reading—Easy 3, was given. The 
results of the test, however, showed that the studious group, on the 
average, finished the 54 exercises in 429 minutes, whereas the non- 
studious group required 510 minutes. This further corroborates the 
observation of little difference in the abilities of the two groups. 
No differences were noted between the groups in facility in handling 
materials. In checking the ability of these boys with the technique 
of problem solving, studious boys were found trying many possibilities 
until the right method “forced its way through.” “The non-studious 
boys would give up easily; . . . studious boys were clearly superior 
in their habit of correcting mistakes.” 

Some habits seem to be an indication of good study. Thus the good 
student had the habit of inquiry; the poor student “did not seem to 
suffer from unanswered questions.” In these groups there was no 
difference in the habit of getting started. Frequently a studious boy 
would spend the first part of the period scanning The Literary Digest; 
whereas a non-studious boy might begin work immediately. The non- 
studious boy stopped work with the bell or sooner; the studious boy 
completed his task. “The studious boy had his work in on time; . . . 
the non-studious boy frequently was late with work and willingly 
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offered excuses. . . . Studious boys do their work soon after it is 
assigned; and non-studious boys as late as possible before it is due. 
. . . The studious boy was generally industrious during the study 
hour; the non-studious boy may or may not have been. The studious 
boy liked to do things himself; the non-studious boy liked to have 
things done for him. . . . The studious boys planned their work, the 
non-studious boys . . . seemed impelled by the exigencies of the 
approaching class period. . . . The studious boy enjoyed doing new 
things; . . . the non-studious boy seemed to shrink from the novel 
and unfamiliar in study.” 

The two groups did not show significant differences in the matter 
of concentration—ability to work continuously on a task and to 
ignore distracting stimuli. The studious boys were keenly attentive 
during the presentation of a question and, if possible, they anticipated 
the answer. The non-studious boys came to life only when called upon. 
After reciting, the “‘studious boys, as a rule, quickly let their attention 
turn to something else.”” Tests were given to determine existing dif- 
ferences in ability to shift the attention, but the results were not con- 
clusive. However, it seems that “the studious boy is much more 
skillful in knowing when and how to use this ability.” 

A decided difference was noted ‘“‘in the attitude with which the boys 
of the two groups approached their school work. The studious boys 
cared much about their success in school; the non-studious boys seemed 
to care little. Very rarely did the boys consciously memorize; when 
they did there was lip movement, a rapid opening and shutting of the 
book, and a nodding of the head or counting on the fingers. What 
memorizing was done was noticeable at the end of a study period 
for the purpose of fixing or refreshing doubtful details. 

“With such narrow sampling none of the observations noted in 
this study can be considered as demonstrations of real differences. 
. . « The hints thrown out, however, are worthy of further investi- 
gation. ... 

“One thing seems definite. Study for high school boys, being the 
simple process that it is, throws the burden squarely back on the 
teacher. High school boys do exactly what is required of them— 
they go directly to those tasks and no others. Consequently, in the 


7 assignment is the key to study habits.” 


Messenger made use of observation as a basic procedure in an 
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effort to improve the conditions and methods of study for seventh 
grade pupils in the Horace Mann Junior High School.” She engaged 
in detailed and continuous observation of the class as a whole, and 
of individual pupils who showed very poor study habits or whose 
test scores indicated the need for careful adjustment. She devised 
a checking sheet which permits a rapid, accurate, and readily inter- 
preted record of objective pupil activity to a greater extent than is 
possible by a running account. A detailed diary also was kept in 
which an interpretation of pupil behavior and attitude was written 
after each period of observation. Forty pupils in two sections were 
observed during all the activities of each school day for a period 
of five weeks in October and November. At the end of this period 
the observation was continued, but less regularly, to note particular 
tendencies for certain pupils. Since pupils in the Horace Mann School 
are so accustomed to visitors, the observer could work without causing 
any distraction to the children. 

From the beginning Messenger was able to direct her observation 
to specific factors inasmuch as she had the aid of objective data on 
health, mental ability, achievement previous to entering the junior 
high school, elementary school teachers’ estimate of habits of work, 
home background, and level of accomplishment in silent reading and 
mathematics. Records from the physician’s office revealed that 
the physical condition of the group as a whole was excellent, with 
no markedly disturbing health problems. The economic and social 
quality of the home, and the home equipment for study, as rated by 
the Sims scale, were superior, and with one or two exceptions the 
codperative attitude and interest of the parents were constructive 
factors in the total study situation. 

The median chronological age of the Horace Mann class was 12 
years (October 1, date of reference) with a range from 10 years 
to 13 years. The median mental age, based upon the Stanford Binet 
and the Terman and Otis group tests was 15.0 years, with a range 
of from 12 years 10 months to 16 years 11 months. The median 
intelligence quotient was 126. A total of four reading tests meas- 

™ Messencer, Witrripa J. “Improving the Conditions and Methods of Study for Pupils in 
the Junior High School.” A study by a graduate student in progress in the Horace Mann School 
for Girls, 1927-28. Report to be published later. The study is being carried on under the imme- 
diate direction of C. W. Flemming and M. N. Woodring, through the codperation of the Horace 
Mann School for Girls and the Department of Secondary Education, Teachers College. 

Sims, Vernier Martin. The Measurement of Socio-Economic Status. Doctor's dissertation, 


Yale University, 1926 (In press). Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, published by Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 
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ured several types of reading skill, and mathematics tests revealed 
the skill in the fundamental processes and reasoning in arithmetic. 
The range of scores in comprehension in silent reading was from the 
norm for Grade 7 to a comprehension characteristic of pupils in 
Grade 12.6. The median achievement was the norm for Grade 9.4. 

To provide intelligently for such a wide range of mental ability 
and skill, the class had been divided into two sections. The X section, 
the mentally more mature division, had no child younger mentally 
than 14 years; the median mental age was 15 years 9 months. The 
less able section, Section Y, had a range of mental age from 15 years 
4 months to 12 years 10 months, with the median 14 years. It was 
of vital importance for the purpose of improving assignments and 
direction of study to learn from such objective data that the class 
presented no problem acute in the usual sense. With no marked 
deficiencies in fundamental skills and with no pupils too immature for 
work of seventh grade level, the conditions afforded an excellent 
opportunity to attempt the improvement of class procedures and 
differentiation of requirements. The observation revealed some 
significant differences in the tendencies and habits of work of the 
two sections. 

The X section quickly showed themselves more interested and able 
in class situations than did the Y section. In the class periods they 
were more attentive, more interested and eager. Some of the best 
girls apparently did not let their attention wander even for a while, 
and concentrated attention seemed easy. In study periods they 
worked with vigor and concentration, as long as they had a definite 
task, but when the task was finished they were likely to talk with 
one another, compare notes on what they had done, and walk about. 

The less able Section Y showed much less sustained interest and 
less concentrated attention. The pupils were likely to attend only 
when called upon, and to reply hastily without preliminary testing 
or arranging of the material. This was true of even the best pupils 
in this section. Some girls would go from class to class during an 
entire day without making any response or taking any part whatso- 


jever in the day’s work. It was illuminating to observe how little 


a girl could do if she was uninterested and apathetic. Some pupils 
in Section Y were at times just as spontaneous, eager, and in- 
terested as the average girl in Section X, but the concentration was 
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intermittent and several were already developing a habit of “getting 
by.” In study periods most of the group showed little or no con- 
centration. Frequently, when there was an outward appearance of 
industry in memorizing or reading, close observation revealed day- 
dreaming or attention to surrounding activity. Some worked in 
fits and starts and spent times “in-between” in talking, cleaning desks, 
going to wastebasket, and miscellaneous activities. The total im- 
pression of the Y division was that they lacked motivation and inter- 
est. Only once did the X group show some of the same poor habits; 
this was in a mathematics class where the group was asked to engage 
in a task differing from the usual procedure. In this situation they 
seemed to suffer from a feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. 

In addition to observing the two seventh grade classes as units, 
Messenger made an analytical study of nine girls in Section Y, 
who presented serious problems in adjustment, displayed various bad 
habits in study, and were doing poor work in one or more subjects. 
She outlined tentative suggestions for remedial treatment. Space 
will not permit a description of all the tendencies observed in these 
girls. Copies of records for the nine pupils were given to all teachers 
concerned with this group, as a guide to future work with them. 

For those of the nine who gave evidence in the reading tests or in 
class work of specific difficulties in reading, special corrective work ° 
was begun, using various practice tests such as the McCall-Crabbs 
test lessons in reading, and textbook assignments in social studies. 
From a brief experience in such remedial work, during which the 
investigator continued to watch the pupils very carefully, it became 
evident that the textbook used was entirely too difficult and not suited 
to the needs and interests of children of this age. From the results 
of the diagnostic test records and the observation of pupils conclusions 
have been reached which will aid in the continued effort to improve 
the study of these children. 

The right study habits cannot be trained apart from the subject 
itself. Methods and habits of work are too intimately tied up with 
the individual subject. Direction of study cannot be provided as 
external aid dissociated from the activity of the class hour. Even an 
expert cannot keep intimately in touch with the teachers’ assignments 
and procedures. If this is true, then fundamental responsibility comes 
back to the teacher. 
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The chief weakness of the teacher in the study situation is prob- 
ably in the assignment. The task set must be definite and interesting. 
Merely to assign so many pages or so much material to be covered is 
neither interesting nor definite. Definite understanding must be in 
the mind of the child, not merely in the mind of the teacher. ‘There 
must be specific directions which will indicate the right way a child 
may go about the task, and there must be definite, careful follow-up 
work to see that the directions have been observed. The child must 
be taught ways of checking his own degree of mastery and to know 
when he has accomplished the task set. Greater care must be taken 
with the length of assignment, as assignments which are too long 
develop habits of slovenliness and discouragement in the weaker chil- 
dren, while assignments that are too short prevent the most able from 
using all their powers. 

The detailed observation is being continued during the attempt 
to improve the direction of study for these seventh grade pupils. 
Particular attention will be given to the effect on the individual and 
group from carefully planned changes in class procedures. 


DIAGNOSIS OF INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION BY THE CASE METHOD 


The intensive study of individual pupils such as that carried 
on by Messenger has also been used in the application of the 
case method to the study problem by Monroe and Mohlman.” 
Bringing together many diagnostic instruments of inquiry, they have 
applied these to individual pupils for the purposes of discovering 
habits of study and of determining the possibility of improving these 
habits, of revealing individual needs as a basis for a remedial proce- 
dure, and of evaluating the procedures used in directing study. An 
intensive study was made of eight pupils in the University of Illinois 
High School during a period of ten weeks. A battery of tests was 
given to ascertain the capacity of the pupil to do school work. These 
tests included intelligence, reading, achievement, and memory tests. 
Additional information was collected through informational tests, 
personal interview, inquiries as to physical condition, previous school 
records, attitude toward work, vocational aim, hcme conditions, and 


= Monroe, Warter S. and Montman, Dora K. Training in the Technique of Study. Bulle- 
tin 20, Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1924. Pp. 66. 
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general study habits. Special blanks for each pupil were used to 
record data. 

Two of the pupils were a little above average in capacity to do 
school work, one was average, three were borderline cases, and two 
were clearly below average. A careful analysis was made of all test 
scores and other information about each child in order to arrive at a 
correct diagnosis of pupil difficulties. For example, the causes of 
poor performance in silent reading were: (1) inadequate reading 
vocabulary; (2) failure to give attention to details of material read; 
(3) failure or inability to think independently about what was read; 
(4) lack of interest in reading; (5) lack of skill in recognition of 
words; (6) narrow span of recognition; (7) unsatisfactory eye move- 
ments. On the basis of these weaknesses a remedial program was 
set up in an attempt to remove these defects in a particular pupil. 
The pupil was given practice exercises for weaknesses listed. A 
record of progress was kept. “Certain of the students made notice- 
able progress. . . . Although it is recognized that the improvement 
may not be permanent, it is believed that the majority of these eight 
students will be more efficient in their school work because of the 
benefit derived from the specific remedial training received.” 

Case histories of the eight pupils were written. These included the 
following items: (1) school history, (2) disturbing factors, (3) 
capacity to do school work, (4) diagnosis of reading ability, (5) 
remedial training in reading, (6) diagnosis of study habits, (7) 
remedial training in study habits, (8) summary. In addition to this 
diagnostic and remedial case work, an investigation was made on the 
ways in which the more gifted pupils go about studying. This in- 
formation was obtained through personal interview. Detailed his- 
tories of five cases are given. The methods used by these gifted 
children offered suggestions for procedures to be used for the chil- 
dren who needed guidance. 

Summarizing the results of their investigation, the authors state 
that ineffective study procedures are one of the causes of the low 
standing of many pupils in the University High School. “Other 
factors . . . contributed to the unsatisfactory work of these stu- 
dents. Thus, the cause of low school standing was found to be com- 
plex, and the data collected in this investigation do not lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that the lack of an efficient study procedure is the 
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fundamental cause of poor school work in the case of a large per cent 
of high school students.’’ However, a number of high school pupils 
who are doing unsatisfactory work have the capacity to maintain a 
much higher standard, and an attempt to give such pupils good tech- 
niques of study would bring success in many cases. The defects of 
study procedures used by pupils are given as (1) inability to read 
textbook material in an effective manner, (2) conception of study 
largely as a process of memorizing the textbook, (3) failure to or- 
ganize and summarize the material studied, (4) failure to review 
at appropriate intervals, (5) lack of a regular place and time for 
study, (6) failure to concentrate upon the assignment, (7) practice 
of quitting the lesson before the best preparation has been made of 
which the student feels he is capable. 

The results of the remedial work given indicate ‘‘notable gains” 
for some students; with others “there is no direct evidcnce of any 
success. If training in study procedure could be carried out sys- 
tematically during the entire school year, it would prove effective in 
the majority of cases.” Training in study procedure systematically 
planned should be based upon “an understanding of the individual 
needs of the pupils concerned, designed for specific purposes, and 
planned with care. . . . It is necessary that the training be such as 
may be given in connection with the classroom instruction. . . . The 
classroom teacher will prove more successful in this task from the 
point of view of both the administration and the effectiveness of the 
results secured.” Individual instruction in procedures has a decided 
advantage for many pupils; however, it is impractical from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. Instructing small groups with common 
difficulties may be a practical solution of this administrative problem. 

In the early days of the investigation of study the emphasis was 
placed on the mechanical set-up and the administrative feature of im- 
proved study direction. This was followed by efforts to ascertain 
what pupils do when they study. The more recent inquiries have 
been directed to an evaluation of pupils’ study habits as an index 
to procedures and techniques for improving the methods of work. 
As Monroe and Mohlman emphasized in the work just described, 
effective direction of study must be based on the needs of the in- 
dividual. Effective direction can be provided only when the teacher 
has at her command the most efficient techniques of study. A large 
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majority of the techniques now used have evolved from experience 
by an a priori method. 

It is imperative that these techniques be evaluated by scientifically 
controlled experiment if those who are responsible for the direction 
of study are to be adequately equipped. 


[Part II of this study will appear in the April number. | 


This article is the third in a series on Study 
by Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE NEED FOR TRANSPORTING 
PUPILS * 


MODERN program of state aid 

based on the principle of equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity demands 
an index of transportation which will 
enable the state to distribute the burden 
of transportation costs in an equitable 
manner. The data for this study were 
secured in the State of New Jersey, but 
it was the purpose of the study to dis- 
cover a technique which, with proper 
corrections, would be applicable to any 
state. It should be recognized at the 


in a given county. The reliability and 
validity of X as a criterion have been 
checked for a period of five years. The 
mathematical expression is the empirical 
formula representing the line of best fit 
to these variables for the year 1924. It 
is proposed to take the equation value, 
or the ¥ value, as a measure of the min- 
imum program of transportation for 
which the state is responsible. Devia- 
tions from this minimum program are 
shown to be the result of local policy. 
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outset that local practice and glaring 
inequalities in education make it very 
dificult to discover the law which is 
operating to produce a_ transportation 
need in a given school unit. 

The result of this study may be set 
forth in a mathematical expression which 
is proposed as an index of transportation. 
This expression involves two variables 
X and Y which may be defined accord- 
ing to the equation above. 

X has been defined as the criterion and 
Y as the measure of transportation load 


The mathematical expression is put 
in a simple form by constructing a table 
based upon it. The use of this table 
does not require an understanding of its 
derivation. The table makes it possible 
for anyone to utilize the results of mathe- 
matical and statistical research. 

The use of this technique in the meas- 
urement of transportation need has been 
applied to New Jersey and a method is 
shown for determining the cost of the 
minimum transportation program. A 
method of state aid is proposed which 


* By Robert Leo Burns, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 289. 
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involves (1) equalization of transpor- 
tation burden among counties by use of 
this index and (2) county support of 
any program in advance of the minimum. 

The technique which is presented in 
this study may be applied to any state. 
It is not claimed that the table pre- 
sented is applicable to other states; such 
a table must be developed for each state 
in question. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that similar tables 
would result and such studies for dif- 
ferent states would add considerably to 
the desired information on this subject 
of transportation need. One who is in- 
terested in such a study requires only 
the following measures for the school 
units under investigation: (1) average 
daily attendance, (2) number of pupils 
transported to school, (3) area of school 
unit, and (4) number of school buildings 
of the unit. 
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The index of transportation here de- 
veloped yields a measure of need in terms 
of weighted pupils. This measure may 
be properly integrated and combined with 
the measurement of educational need 
discovered by Mort. This summation 
will enable one to rate more equitably 
unlike communities, for example, urban 
and rural, with respect to total educa- 
tional need. It will also serve to de- 
termine in a just manner the taxable 
wealth or income back of each weighted 
pupil when one wishes to compare the 
ability of various communities to sup- 
port education. 

It is hoped that this index of trans- 
portation will define more precisely the 
scope of the minimum program, and en- 
able a state to measure in objective terms 
its progress toward a great American 
ideal, “Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity.” 


DISGUISED TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE—INTERVIEW 
FORM * 


HIS work was undertaken because 

of the need felt for some objective 
method of obtaining ratings of the intel- 
ligence of subjects who were unwilling 
to take, or who were hostile to, standard- 
ized tests of intelligence. This problem 
is illustrated by many adult situations, 
such as: employer-applicant, lawyer-cli- 
ent, physician-patient, social worker-sub- 
ject, and the like. 

For experimental purposes an inter- 
view was constructed that deals, in sub- 
ject matter, with the inheritance of char- 
acter traits. The words used in asking 
the standardized questions in this inter- 
view were carefully scaled for difficulty, 
—from previous data. There are 75 
graded words in the list of questions to 


* By Donald Scott Snedden, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 291. 


be asked. The score is the number of 
words correctly understood. The aver- 
age total time for the entire test-inter- 
view, including time taken to establish 
rapport, is nine and one-third minutes. 

The 113 subjects were boys and girls, 
largely from high school. They were 
picked on the basis of previous intelli- 
gence tests so that the intelligence scores, 
of the group finally used, approximated 
in mean, standard deviation, and shape 
of distribution a sample of the white, 
adult, literate population as reported in 
the Memoirs on the Psychological Ex- 
amining in the United States Army. The 
subjects were sent to the interviewer in 
random order, and he had no knowledge 
of their true mental ages. 
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Ninety of the subjects were asked, 
by a third person, after the interview, a 
standardized question as to what the 
purpose of the interview seemed to them, 
and their replies were recorded verba- 
tim. None of the subjects were aware 
that they were being tested. 

The validity of the test-interview is 
represented by the following correlations 
with the individual tests that make up 
the criterion: 


Correlation 


with the Terman....... 8024 
with the Alpha......... 8243 
ere 8162 


The correlation of the test-interview 
score with an equally weighted composite 
of the three criterion tests is .8250. 

By a method of intercorrelation among 
the different sections that compose it, the 
reliability of the test-interview is figured 
to be .9614. 

There follows a general discussion of 
the relationship existing between size of 
vocabulary and what we designate as 
general intelligence. This is shown to be 
uniformly high. This material is in- 
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cluded since the test-interview uses for 
measurement only items of vocabulary 
difficulty. We are justified in claim- 
ing that we are measuring, or getting an 
indication of, general intelligence just to 
the extent to which our measures corre- 
late with other acceptable criteria of that 
trait. 

That the method is not applicable to 
subjects who have not a fair command 
of English, if English is used in the inter- 
view, is obvious. 

A section of the study is devoted to 
discussion of the technique to be em- 
ployed in constructing new test-inter- 
views for specific situations. An outline 
of suggested steps in the procedure is 
given, and specimen questions for one 
situation, the employer-applicant, are in- 
cluded. 

The book is really a study in method. 
The particular test-interview used is not 
applicable to other specific situations. 
But it is felt that the method developed 
is capable of being used in any situation 
where an interview is called for, and 
where a measure of intelligence would 
be useful. 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO PRIVATE 


EDUCATION 


O determine the relation of the state 

to private education in Norway be- 
comes a problem of tracing the historical 
development of laws governing private 
education and resolves itself into the 
following lines of procedure: 

1. To ascertain the various fields in 
which private education has functioned 
and the extent of private effort. 

2. To discover evidence of state sanc- 
tion of private education through specific 
regulations or lack of such regulations. 


* By Emma Arent, Ph.D. Teachers College, 


No. 235. 


IN NORWAY * 


3. To note the nature of the restric- 
tions imposed upon private endeavor. 

4. To show the tendencies of the state 
to protect and safeguard varied educa- 
tional interests threugh measures favor- 
able to public and private effort. 

Secondary sources furnished valuable 
material concerning the various condi- 
tions influencing the state’s policy, and 
general surveys of the educational prog- 
ress in varied fields proved helpful, es- 
pecially the centennial publications edited 
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by the Department of Education. The 
study, however, called for extensive use 
of source material. The most important 
original sources were the Danish laws 
from 1300 to 1814, the Norwegian laws 
from 1814 to 1924, the Proceedings of 
the Storthing from 1815 to 1924, and 
the Proceedings of the Department from 
1815 to 1924. These covered the whole 
field, giving not only the actual regula- 
tions but the discussions over the ques- 
tions involved. Official statistics were 
utilized to give more adequate evidence 
of the operation of the laws. For special 
phases the following proved valuable: 
the University and School Annals, maga- 
zines and newspapers of the early nine- 
teenth century, and the annual reports 
of the private schools to the department. 
The study of Norway’s educational 
régime leads to the following theses: 


1. A liberal state policy with reference 
to private education has been main- 
tained since the Reformation. 

2. Restrictions imposed upon private edu- 
cation up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century sought to protect the 
interests of the church and the state 
institutions of higher learning. 

3. Restrictions imposed upon private edu- 
cation since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have sought to protect 
the interests of all of the people and 
have operated in making acceptance 
of state standards and state super- 
vision profitable to private schools. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE STATE 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY | 


Conditions influencing the educational 
policy of the state——Several factors op- 
erated in influencing the educational pol- 
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icy of the state. Civil and political con- 
ditions emphasized the supremacy of the 
family in the early historic period—a 
tendency which the successive unions 
with Denmark and Sweden did not de- 
stroy. The independence of the agricul- 
tural class promoted this characteristic 
and made formal education beyond the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic unnecessary. Restrictions in trade 
and commerce and the small number 
of people needed to fill the state offices 
limited higher education to a very few— 
a tendency that was furthered by cleavage 
between various classes of people. The 
Reformation emphasized religious inter- 
ests, and these dominated the content and 
control of education throughout the first 
period. 

Liberal State Policy Toward Private 
Education—That the state sanctioned 
private instruction of elementary and 
secondary rank during this period must 
be interpreted as a liberal policy. The 
welfare of the state depended in large 
measure upon the popular acceptance of 
the state religion, which had been im- 
posed upon the people in 1536 and which 
received the chief attention in the course 
of study until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, priv- 
ate effort in both elementary and sec- 
ondary education was sanctioned in 
every law before 1850 and included the 
tutor, the chartered foundation, and 
private schools. 

Nature of Restrictions Imposed upon 
Private Education—The sudden change 
from Catholicism to Lutheran beliefs 
made it imperative to pass measures to 
protect the church. Attending schools 
in other countries often resulted in a 
loss of the prescribed faith and in the 
return of such individuals as the teachers 
of others. Provisions were made to 
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prevent any person from being a tutor 
unless he had reported at the university, 
had given an account of his religious be- 
liefs, and had enrolled for courses. Like- 
wise, the moral character of the private 
elementary teacher had to be assured. 
Moreover, the bishop and the dean con- 
ducted examinations to test the work 
of children compelled by law to attend 
school. If those who received private 
instruction failed to pass a satisfactory 
test, they could be compelled to attend 
the parish school. 

The State Institutions Received Legal 
Protection. — Special measures were 
found necessary to keep young men from 
attending school in other countries and 
to rid the Latin schools and the uni- 
versity of the vagabond element profiting 
from the financial aid which was given 
in one form or another for attending 
school. Expulsion for unworthy con- 
duct, fines for private instructors who 
reported such students at the university, 
and the demand of proofs of the tutor’s 
ability—all testified to the end in view. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE STATE 

FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME 


New Educational Demands —New 
educational demands arose in the second 
half of the nineteenth century as a result 
of the changes that were taking place 
in social, industrial, and political life. As 
a consequence, better provisions of ele- 
mentary and secondary education were 
sought for children from all social ranks. 
A broader academic training emphasizing 
civic needs was desired for the young 
people in the rural districts and for the 
laboring element in the towns. Voca- 
tional training for the rural people was 
seen to be essential, and a general de- 
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mand arose for better trained teachers, 

In accordance with the enlarged con- 
ception of the educational needs of a 
changing society, the state began to as- 
sume greater responsibility in educational 
affairs toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century. This manifested itself 
in the framing of new education laws, in 
the erection of state schools of various 
kinds, in the establishment of new edu- 
cational standards, in the development of 
a program of support of schools, and in 
the growth of a more thorough program 
of supervision. 

The Rise of Private Schools.—Private 
schools were also established to meet 
these new demands. In addition to 
private schools of elementary and sec- 
ondary rank, there came into existence 
private institutions for the instruction 
of deaf, blind, mentally retarded, and 
wayward children. Folk high schools 
in the rural districts and workmen’s col- 
leges in the towns provided academic 
training for young people and adults. 
Private schools of domestic handicrafts, 
household arts, agriculture, and horti- 
culture became popular, and private ef- 
fort in teacher-training aided public en- 
deavor in this field. 

Liberal Policy of the State Toward 
Private Education—Legal sanction was 
given not only to private elementary in- 
struction but to private schools for the 
unfortunate classes of children. Legal 
sanction was not deemed necessary for 
private schools. if state approval and 
state aid were not desired and if the 
type of instruction was not one need- 
ing the special protection of the state. 

State approval was given to private 
schools under the conditions that gov- 
erned approved communal schools. This 
was true for private schools of various 
kinds—middle schools, gymnasia, teacher- 
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training institutions, and schools for the 
unfortunate classes of children. 

State aid to private schools became 
common. Grants were extended to in- 
clude such items as stipends, free places, 
teacher-training courses, the salaries of 
teachers, buildings, equipment, advertis- 
ing, and supervision. From relatively 
small sums to a few institutions, state aid 
to private schools has increased to a con- 
siderable proportion of the total educa- 
tional expenditures. 

The extent of private education indi- 
cates in part the liberal policy of the 
state. In 1923 there were 200 work- 
men’s colleges and 52 folk high schools. 
The private teacher-training schools 
equal the state schools in number and 
enroll a slightly larger number of stu- 
dents. In 1917 there were 11 private 
gymnasia of approved rank, 8 private ac- 
credited schools for girls, and 71 private 
secondary schools that were not in the 
approved list. 

Other evidence of a liberal state policy 
toward private education is found in the 
nature of the restrictions imposed upon 
private schools and in the conditions gov- 
erning state aid. 

Nature of Restrictions Imposed upon 
Private Education.—The restrictions im- 
posed upon private schools of approved 
rank include only the most pertinent 
regulations governing all approved 
schools of the same type. State approval 
is contingent upon accepted standards 
in the course of study. This means 
that the subjects, the goals of instruc- 
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tion in each subject, and the length of 
the course must meet state require- 
ments. Likewise, the qualifications of 
the teachers, the buildings, the equip- 
ment, and the organization are subject 
to the approval of the department of edu- 
cation. Where final examinations are de- 
manded, the regulations for private 
schools are identical with those gov- 
erning approved communal and state 
institutions. 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING STATE 
AID TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


As a rule, state aid is contingent upon a 
stated amount from some reliable local 
or private source. At times it is stipu- 
lated that a given proportion of the state 
funds must be used for particular pur- 
poses, which is often the case where 
stipends, free places, and the salaries of 
teachers are concerned. The money may 
not be used for other than the purpose 
designated. Again, the school may have 
to meet given standards in equipment, in 
the number of students enrolled, and in 
the length of the term. The approval of 
the department is necessary in matters 
relating to the qualifications of the teach- 
ers, the quality of the work, and matters 
of organization. State supervision is a 
necessary accompaniment of state aid. 
Under this new régime state support and 
state approval, which are both desirable 
and possible, have operated in making 
acceptance of state standards and state 
supervision profitable to the private 
schools. 
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INAUGURATION OF DEAN WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 
AND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL will be inaugurated as 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, on April 10, 1928. Official 

representatives from colleges and universities throughout the United States and 
from many foreign lands will be present. The Alumni of Teachers College will 
hold their Annual Homecoming at this time and will participate in the exercises. 

A National Conference on Education is to be held in conjunction with the 
inauguration. At the general session, nationally known educators and laymen will 
discuss educational problems. Among the speakers will be Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, President of the Board of Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and Mr. Howell Cheney, of the Cheney Silk Company, who will speak on 
“The Shortcomings of American Education.” Educators from Germany, Austria, 
and France will speak on “Contributions to American Education,” and the topic, 
“Responsibilities of Higher Educational Institutions for the Development of Ameri- 
can Education,” will be discussed by President Lotus D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota, Dean Annie Goodrich of the School of Nursing of Yale University, 
and President George Frazier of the Colorado State Teachers College. 

Group conferences of experts interested in specific aspects of education will be 
a feature of the two-day program. 

A more detailed announcement of the program as formulated on February 13 
is given below. 





GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 9:30 A.M. 


Topic: “Contributions to American Education.” 
SPEAKERS: 
Professor Peter Perersen, University of Jena. 
Professor Kart Bituter, Head of Department of Psychology, University of 
Vienna. 
Professor ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Visiting French Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University. 


Topic: “The Shortcomings of American Education.” 
SPEAKERS: 
Mr. Howett CuHeney, Cheney Silk Company. 
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Mr. Everett Dean Martin, Director of People’s Institute, Cooper Union, 


New York City. 


Dr. Henry Fatrrietp Osporn, President of Board of Trustees, American 


Museum of Natural History. 


INAUGURATION OF DR. WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 2:30 P.M. 


President NicHo_as Murray But er presiding. 


GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL II, 9:30 A.M. 


Topic: “Responsibilities of Higher Educational Institutions for the Development of 


American Education.” 
SPEAKERS: 


President Lorus D. CorrMan, University of Minnesota. 
President Grorce Frazier, Colorado State Teachers College. 
Dean ANNIE GoopricH, School of Nursing, Yale University. 


GROUP CONFERENCES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL II, 2:30 P.M. 


The following conference programs have been arranged. 


(This report is written 


on February 13 and the arrangements cited are in most cases incomplete.) 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 


This will be an open meeting in which 
deans and advisers in colleges, normal 
schools, and high schools will participate. 
Professor Leigh of Williams College, 
who is also President of the new Ben- 
nington College for Women, is one of 
the four speakers. 


Apvutt EpucaTIOoNn 


conference is 
adult education 


Attendance at this 
limited to social and 
workers. 


THE CurRRICULUM 


There will be a keynote speaker whose 
paper will be discussed by three or four 
members of the conference. An attempt 
will be made to avoid a review of old 
issues and theories, except in so far as 
this is necessary in discussing essential 


next steps. In addition to the Teachers 
College Faculty, the following will prob- 
ably participate: Messrs. Bode, Horn, 
Bobbitt, Collings, Harap, Holmes, and 
Kelley. 


EDUCATIONAL SoctoLocy 


Eighteen sociologists of repute have 
been invited to discuss the ques- 
tion “What Should Educational Policy 
Makers or Leaders Expect from the 
Social Sciences during the Next Two 
Decades?” The question is further 
divided so as to permit the sociologists 
to tell the educators what to teach in 
the various fields of sociology. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. J. Cayce Morrison, of the New 
York State Department of Education, 
will preside at this conference. The 
topic for discussion will be “Providing 
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for the Needs of the Individual in In- 
structional Plans.” ‘The invited speakers 
and their subjects are as follows: 

“Individual Programs of Study,” Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, Children’s University 
School. 

“Providing for the Individual in Cur- 
riculum Making,” Miss Mabel Simpson, 
Elementary Supervisor, Rochester. 

“Providing for the Individual through 
Classification and Promotion,’—speaker 
to be announced. 

“Providing for the Individual through 
Diagnostic and Remedial Tests,” Mr. C. 
Louis Thiele, Supervisor of Arithmetic, 
Detroit Public Schools. 

“Providing for the Individual through 
Examinations,’ Mr. Henry Langworthy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gloversville, 
| A 

“Providing for the Individual through 
Classroom Instructional Plans,” Miss 
Elizabeth Barry, Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College. 


ENGLISH 


This conference will be limited to a 
group who will discuss technical aspects 
in English. Among those who will prob- 
ably attend are Mr. C. H. Wood, Dr. 
Helen Cohen, and Dr. Nancy Coryell. 


Fine, INDUSTRIAL, AND HovusEHOLD 
ArTs 


Fine, Industrial, and Household Arts 
are united into a single meeting. The 
invited speakers and their subjects are 
as follows: 

“Education for Consumers in the Art 
Fields,” Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Profes- 
sor of Marketing, Columbia University. 

“Education That Will Help to In- 
crease the Beauty of Our Surroundings,” 
Mr. Richard F. Bach, Associate in In- 





dustrial Arts, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

Informal Discussion. 

Social Hour. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


The conference will be divided into 
two parts: “Research in Guidance and 
Personnel Being Carried on at Teachers 
College” will be presented by five 
speakers, each of whom will take eight 
minutes to explain the progress of re- 
search in this field. Following this will 
be an address on “The Relation Between 
Vocational Guidance and Educational 
Guidance,” delivered by Dr. John M. 
Brewer of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University. 

There will be a banquet on the eve- 
ning preceding for those interested in the 
guidance and personnel conference. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Dr. J. Russell Smith, Head of the 
Economic Geography Department of 
Columbia University, will speak on 
“What Economic Geography Can Con- 
tribute toward the Preparation of a 
Teacher of Geography.” Dr. Douglass 
W. Johnson, Head of the Department of 
Physiography at Columbia University, 
will speak on the topic, “What Physical 
Geography Can Contribute toward the 
Preparation of a Teacher of Geography.” 


KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE 


This will be a general meeting on a 
social science curriculum. The topic 
will be treated from two standpoints: 
“Its Beginning,” by Dr. Mary M. Reed, 
and “The Unification of the Beginning,” 
by Dr. Harold O. Rugg. Five-minute 
discussions will follow, to be participated 
in by seven speakers, after which there 
will be an open discussion. 
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PuysicaL EpuCcATION 


This conference will be divided into 
two parts: 

(1) An address which will be open 
to everyone. 

(2) A round-table conference in which 
only the official representatives and in- 
vited guests and staff members will 
participate. 


Re.ticious EpucATION 


A committee is now working under 
the leadership of Mr. Max Nelson, 
Headworker at Union Settlement, for 
a program on “Techniques for Producing 
Open-Mindedness.” 
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This is a conference for specialists, 
but others are invited to attend. Among 
those who are planning to be present are: 
Clarence E. Baer, State Department of 
Education, Albany; Anna Clark, New 
York Training School for ‘Teachers; 
Anita S. Dowell, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md.; W. L. Eikenberry, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Fred C. Mabee, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; Morris Meister, New 
York Training School for Teachers; 
Ernest L. Saul, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J.; R. J. Slay, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


BANQUET 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL II, 7:30 P.M. 


A banquet will be held in the Pennsylvania Hotel. The tickets will be five dollars. 


SPEAKERS: 


President NicHoLas Murray Butter. 


President Bruce R. Payne, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
President WALTER A. Jessup, University of Iowa. 
Dr. Freperick F. P. Kepper, President, Carnegie Corporation. 


Dr. WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T the meeting of the Board of 
|. alien of Teachers College held 
on Thursday, February 9, the following 
oficial announcements were made: 

Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge was elected 
to the office of Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees to succeed Mr. 
Frank R. Chambers, whose term has 
expired. 

Mr. Arthur W. Page, Vice-President 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and son of the former 
Trustee of the College, Walter H. Page, 





was elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Hermann T. Vulte, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Household Chemistry, was 
retired from active service, at his own 
request, from July 1, 1928. The Trus- 
tees have placed at Professor Vulte’s 
disposal his laboratories in the College 
for his private researches. 

The resignation of Henry C. Pearson, 
A.B., as Principal of the Horace Mann 
School and Professor of Education, was 
formally presented and accepted, to take 
effect July 1, 1928. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Ph.D., was appointed his successor as 
Principal of the School. 





ee 
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Clarence Linton, Ph.D., Secretary of 
Teachers Coliege, was appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Education with a 
seat in the Faculties of Education and 
Practical Arts, from July 1, 1928. 


PROMOTIONS 
FROM JULY 1, 1928 
With a seat in Faculty of Education 


Allan Abbott, A.M., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of English. 

Carter Alexander, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Educa- 
tion. 

Milton C. Del Manzo, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Annie E. Moore, A.M., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

Percival M. Symonds, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Maxie N. Woodring, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Mary FE. Townsend, Ph.D., from In- 
structor in History to Assistant Profes- 
sor of History. 

Elizabeth V. Dickinson McDowell, 
A.M., from Instructor in Speech to As- 
sistant Professor of Speech. 

John S. Brubacher, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate in the History of Education to 
Assistant Professor of Education. 

Willard S. Elsbree, A.M., from As- 
sociate in Educational Administration to 
Assistant Professor of Education. 


Floyd B. O’Rear, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate in College Administration to As- 
sistant Professor of Education. 

Ida Adele Jewett, Ph. D., from As- 


sociate in English to Assistant Professor 
of English. 


With a seat in Faculty of Practical Arts 
Jean A. Broadhurst, Ph.D., from As- 


sociate Professor to Professor of Bacteri- 
ology. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of 
Household Economics. 

Lilian A. Hudson, A.M., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Nursing Education. 

Elizabeth C. Burgess, A.M., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Nursing Education. 

Norval L. Church, B.M., from In- 
structor in Music Education to As- 
sistant Professor of Music Education. 


Professor Bess V. Cunningham was 
assigned also a seat in the Faculty of 
Practical Arts. Professor George J. 
Cox of the Faculty of Practical Arts 
was assigned also a seat in the Faculty 
of Education. 

A fund of $1,525.00, a gift from a 
group of Alumnz of Teachers College 
as a memorial to the late Maud March, 
Instructor in Physical Education from 
1902 until her death in 1926, was 
formally accepted. The fund will be 
known as the “Maud March Memorial 
Loan Fund.” 


Announcement was made of a gift of 
an all-steel grandstand to the Horace 
Mann School for Boys by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney H. Herman as a memorial to 
their son, Henry S. Herman. The stand 
is now in process of erection on the school 
grounds, 
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The Trustees approved the budget 
for 1928-1929 for the maintenance of 
Teachers College and its Schools and 
Institutions, the Bureau of Publications, 
and the dormitories and 
amounting to $3,645,288.o00. 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
The survey of the school system of 
Closter, N. J., has been made by the 
Division of Field Studies. Drs. G. D. 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, Carter Alex- 
ander, and Paul R. Mort, and Mr. W. S. 
Elsbree developed the work of this sur- 
vey. The graduate students of the First 
Major Course for Superintendents of 
Schools acted as the field workers. 


lunchroom 





Professor Paul R. Mort and members 
of the Second Major Course for Super- 
intendents spent the weeks of January 
30 and February 6 in Florida on the test- 
ing program of the Florida State Survey. 





Mr. W. S. Elsbree has completed 
all the requirements for the Doctor’s de- 
gree, having taken his final oral exam- 
ination on January 26. His dissertation 
study covers the field of “Teacher Turn- 
over in the Cities and Villages of New 
York State.” 





Professor Carter Alexander and the 
Finance Committee of the Florida Sur- 
vey from the Second Major Course for 
Superintendents of Schools spent the 
week of January 3 to 9 at Tallahassee 
on their field work. 





Professor Alexander has been elected 
national vice-president of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, the professional educational 
fraternity for men. The organization, 
which started in 1909, now has 36 
chapters and thousands of alumni. 
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ADVISERS OF WOMEN 
AND GIRLS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women was 
held in Boston, February 27 to March 1, 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. The 
plan of the meeting included joint ses- 
sions with the Personnel Research 
Federation, the National Association of 
College Appointment Bureaus, the Na- 
tional Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls, and the National Pan- 
Hellenic Congress. 

Sessions were also given over to the 
various sections of the Association. In 
the Teacher Training section, Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant gave a report on 
the recent study of the status and func- 
tion of the dean of women in teacher 
training institutions which has been con- 
ducted by Dr. Ruth Strang of the staff 
of Teachers College. The second half 
of the morning’s program was devoted to 
the report of the Personnel Committee 
of the Teacher Training section, which 
has been sponsoring during the year an 
inquiry as to what direction the dean of 
women in teacher training institutions 
gives to the leisure reading of the women 
students. This committee has worked 
under the chairmanship of Miss Amanda 
Le Beaumont, dean of women at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va., and 
the study has been made by Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Green, who during the past year 
has been a student at Teachers College 
in the field of the adviser of women and 
girls. The report will be published by 
the Department of Free Schools, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Professor Sturtevant also addressed 
the high school deans and their principals 
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at a luncheon meeting on the subject of 
“Significant Needs of Girls in Public 
High Schools,” and spoke before the 
general session on “What Should Con- 


stitute a Professional Course for Deans 
of Women?” 





As a delegate of the New York 
Branch of the A.A.U.W., and represen- 
tative of Teachers College, Professor 
Sturtevant attended the biennial meeting 
of the North Atlantic Section of that 
Association which was held in Boston 
from February 9 to 12. 





Miss Agnes Husband, dean of women 
at the University of Kansas and this 
year a student at Teachers College, has 
been appointed chairman of the Press 
and Publications Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 





Miss Helen James and Miss Helen 
Serepta Bowman, both of whom have 
had work in the educational guidance 
of women and girls at Teachers College, 
have accepted appointments to the 
faculty of the new Sarah Lawrence 
Junior College which is to be located in 
Bronxville, N. Y. Miss James is to be 
director of health, and Miss Bowman an 
assistant to the administrative head of 
the college and instructor of history. 





Miss Mattie W. Huston, of the Ad- 
visers’ class of February, 1928, has been 
appointed director of extra-curricular 
activities in the high school at Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews re- 
cently spoke before the Graduate Club 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Church. His subject was “The Amer- 


ican Home.” This club has been car- 
rying on studies and discussions during 
the past year on present-day problems 
in family life and has brought together 
a group of interested young people and 
young married people. 





Professor Andrews spoke before the 
School of Domestic Arts and Sciences 
in Chicago at the annual conference 
on January 31. He addressed the 
Schenectady Women’s Club on January 
23, and on January 18 gave a radio talk 
through station WNYC on the “Na- 
tional Program of Domestic Thrift” in 
connection with National Thrift Week. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor A. I. Gates attended the 
meetings of Section Q, Education, of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Nashville, Tenn., and 
the American Psychological Association 
at Columbus, Ohio. He was chairman 
of the former organization and a mem- 
ber of the Council of the latter. 

Professor Gates recently addressed the 
student body of the New York Training 
School for Teachers on “Educational 
Diagnosis.” 

At the meeting of Section Q of the 
A. A. A. § at Nashville Professor Good- 
win B. Watson read a paper on the topic, 
“Do Groups Think Better than Indi- 
viduals?” and Professor Ralph B. 
Spence a paper on “The Lecture and Dis- 
cussional Methods in College Courses.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


Professor Daniel H. Kulp attended 
the meetings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society held in Washington and re- 
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ported on the work of the Committee 
on Research and Publication of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tional Sociology. The bibliography on 
Educational Sociology goes to press soon. 
Those interested in the bibliography 
should watch for further announcements 
in these columns. 





The Educational Sociology Club con- 
ducted a theater party on Wednesday 
evening, November 30, to the Province- 
town Playhouse to see. “The Belt,” a 
critique on industry. On the following 
evening the members of the club joined 
in a general discussion of the play, led 
by Dr. Kulp. 

On Monday evening, December 19, 
the club entertained with a dinner in 
the Grace Dodge Room. The program 
consisted of music and an address by 
Miss Dines, of the N. Y. A. I. C. P., 
who told of the work done by this organi- 
zation and other social and charitable 
organizations in improving the conditions 
of the poor. 

The final list of the officers of the 
club is as follows: President, Amalia 
Bengston; Vice-President, Whit Brogan; 
Secretary, Milton Wright; Treasurer, 
Ruth Schad; Publicity Secretary, Alma 
Meyer; Assistant Publicity Secretary, 
Elizabeth Watson; Social 
Marion Randall. 


Secretary, 


During the Christmas vacation Pro- 
fessor David Snedden was one of the 
visiting speakers at the California Teach- 
ers Association in Los Angeles and the 
Oregon State Teachers Association at 
Portland, Ore. 





The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, has recently published for Pro- 
fessor Snedden a two-hundred-page book 
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on Foundations of Curricula: Sociologi- 
cal Analyses. 


ENGLISH 


Miss Ida A. Jewett gave a talk on the 
subject “The Status of English in Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers Colleges” be- 
fore the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, meeting in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 28 and 29. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor George J. Cox is acting as 
chairman of the two Decorators’ Com- 
mittees which, under the auspices of the 
Own Your Home Association, are re- 
sponsible for the planning and furnishing 
of a series of model rooms for the forth- 
coming exposition at Madison Syuarc 
Garden. 

Though dealing with commercial 
products and designed to encourage home 
building, the Association has a definite 
educational aim, one of which is the 
certification of well-built houses and the 
elimination of the speculative jerry 
builder. 

At Professor Cox’s suggestion three 
rooms will be set apart as an experi- 
ment in interior decoration. A limited 
sum of money will be allotted to each 
room, and pupils selected from three 
New York schools will be given the task 
of furnishing them in an economical, ar- 
tistic, and appropriate manner. 





Professor Cox lectured on “Furniture 
for Modern Homes” at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on Sunday, February 5. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of Agri- 
culture and Markets of the Department 
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of Agriculture and Markets held in 
Albany on January 17 and the annual 
meeting of the State Agriculture Society 
on January 18. 

During January Miss Anna Barrows 
gave a series of lecture demonstrations 
for the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


RESEARCH IN HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


The first publication of the Office of 
Research in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Home Economics Curriculum 
Study I, The Placement of Home Eco- 
nomics Content in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, is now available. It has 
been published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College. 

The monograph includes tables of lead- 
ing topics with frequency of grade place- 
ment and lists of topic elements. Facts 
in regard to the extent, kind, organiza- 
tion, and standardization of content are 
presented. The work has been done 
with the codperation of more than sev- 
enty students who have contributed vary- 
ing amounts of time along with their 
scheduled program of studies. The 
monograph will probably be found use- 
ful to teachers, supervisors, and others 
building courses of study. 

The Office is continuing its research 
program under the direction of Mrs. 
Annie Robertson Dyer. The second 
study—an analysis of home and family 
life activities for curriculum purposes— 
will probably be available in a few 
months. Course of study materials are 
being set up on the basis of these two 


studies. The Office is also codperating 


with students who are working on test 
materials for junior and senior high 
schools under the direction of Professor 
Anna M. Cooley. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 


Miss L. R. Balderston has recently 
completed an article on “Laundering” 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





Professor Emma H. Gunther has been 
elected to membership in the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., having been 
also a member of their committee on 
education and research. 





Miss Eva Wilson is conducting a 
course in Home Management at New 
York University. 

Mrs. Marion Bell, director of the 
Home Management Extension Work in 
New Jersey, presented to student groups 
the results of some of her home manage- 
ment projects, including her recent valu- 
able contests in step-and-energy-saving 
kitchens. 





Professor Gunther was a delegate to 
the sectional conference of the Associa- 
tion of University Women held in Bos- 
ton in February. A special feature of 
one day’s session was the holding of 
clinics which members of the organiza- 
tion might attend. The technique of the 
plan of the clinic or center offered sug- 
gestions to those who are thinking to- 
ward the possibility of a clearing-house 
for home adjustment problems. One 
emphasized the habit clinic; another 
demonstrated the plan for considering 
adolescent problems of the high school 
girl; another showed the conduct of a 
regular staff meeting demonstrating the 
method of dealing with cases of prob- 
lem children, conducted by Dr. William 
Healy, director of the Judge Baker 
Foundation. These special clinics proved 
to be of very great value to those who 
were visiting delegates. 
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Among those who have contributed to 
recent round-table discussions with 
classes of students in Home Management 
are Mrs. Charles Gregory, chairman of 
the Homemaking Section of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, who has had 
the direction of the building and furnish- 
ing of a new model house at Fieldston 
which students have made use of in field 
visits; Mrs. R. G. Stone, of the Ethical 
Culture School, who presented plans 
for courses in Homemaking in the new 
preprofessional school now being built; 
Mrs. Josephine Abbott, clinical psycholo- 
gist, Boston, whose field work in per- 
sonal adjustment cases offers suggestive 
material to homemakers. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 
Professor Josephine Marshall, who has 
been studying in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, is registered for work in the 
University of Chicago during the winter 
term. 





A group of students registered in 
Problems in Teaching Household Arts 
have visited the following schools of 
New York City for the purpose of study- 
ing special layouts and equipment: Public 
School 136, Washington Irving High 
School, Manhattan Trade School, Pratt 
Institute, Lincoln School, and Curtis 
High School, Staten Island. 





Miss Marion Van Liew, supervisor of 
Home Economics in New York State, 
and Mrs. Nancy Roman, of Cornell 
University, recently visited the College. 





On January 13, twenty alumni of 
Omicron Nu attending Teachers Col- 
lege or with positions in New York City 
enjoyed a Japanese dinner at Miyaka’s 
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restaurant. Professor Anna Cooley 
talked informally on “Reminiscences of 
Teachers College.” Professor Martha 
Koehne, director of nutrition at Presby- 
terian Hospital, and Miss Cora Binzel, 
educational director of James Mc- 
Creery’s Department Store, were among 
those at the dinner. 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
WELFARE RESEARCH 


Dr. Ruth Andrus addressed the Forty- 
first Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, held in 
Chicago on November 16. Her subject 
was “Present Educational Problems of 
the American Family.” 





Teachers College has established a 
branch library at the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research for the use of stu- 
dents in Child Development. The library 
includes a carefully selected list of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals on various 
subjects of interest to workers in this 


field. 





Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas is col- 
laborating with Dr. W. I. Thomas on 
a study of behavior problems and pro- 
jects, entitled “The Child in America,” 
which will be published this spring. 





Miss Grace Langdon, educational 
supervisor in the Nursery Schools, is 
serving as chairman of the School Visit- 
ing Committee of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, which will hold its 
National Convention in New York, 
March 5-10. 

Miss Langdon, assisted by Miss Mar- 
jorie Crain, is giving an extension course 
in Reading and Social Science in the 
Lower Grades at Elizabeth, N. J. 

During the Fall and Winter Sessions 
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Miss Langdon has given talks on vari- 
ous phases of Nursery School work, be- 
fore the following groups: heads of home 
economics departments of the high 
schools of New York, at the Washington 
Irving High School, New York City; 
trustees of the Friends’ School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; students in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Department of the Newark 
Normal School, Newark, N. J.; the 
Kindergarten Association of Newark, 
N. J.; and the Community Nursery 
School parents, Huntington, L. I. 





“What a Nursery School Is” was the 
subject of a talk recently given by Miss 
Marion Walker at a meeting of the 


Catholic Day Nursery Association of 
New York City. 





Miss Doris Schumaker represented the 
Institute of Child Welfare Research at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, at Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27-29. 





Miss Alice Hubbard is assisting Dr. 
Mary M. Reed in an Extension course 
in Paterson, N. J. 





Miss Lois Hankins spoke on “Parental 
Attitudes Which Influence the Emo- 
tional Life of Young Children” at the 
November meeting of the Kindergarten 
Mothers’ Club of Public School No. 60 
in Brooklyn, and at the December meet- 
ing of the Kindergarten Mothers’ Club 
of Public School No. 98 in New York 
City. 





The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Parental Education was held 
in New York, January 12-14. The In- 
stitute of Child Welfare Research was 
represented by Dr. Ruth Andrus. 
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The Nursery School parents’ organi- 
zation, under the leadership of its chair- 
man, Mrs. Harold C. Coffman, is carry- 
ing out an interesting and valuable pro- 
gram this year. Under the direction of 
Miss Doris Schumaker, instructor in 
Parental Education, assisted by Dr. Ruth 
Hubbard and Miss Evelyn Eastman, Na- 
tional Research Council Fellows, two 
study groups have been formed. Group 
One, consisting of the Nursery School 
mothers, has taken up the following sub- 
jects at its meetings: “The Play Life of 
the Child,” “Play as a Socializing Ac- 
tivity,’ “Obedience,” and “Modern 
Methods of Discipline.” Group Two, 
consisting of the Nursery School mothers 
and fathers, will study and discuss 
“Family Relationships” and “Father and 
Mother Relationships” from the point 
of view of the home. There also will 
be four joint meetings of the Nursery 
School parents and the Institute staff 
during the year, at which outstanding 
leaders in the fields of Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education will speak. 





The members of the Institute staff 
were the honor guests at a tea given by 
the National Research Council Fellows 
at the Women’s University Club on 
January 22. 


KIN DERGARTEN—FIRST 
GRADE EDUCATION 


Alumnz will be interested to know 
that contributions are still being received 
for the Patty Smith Hill Fund, and the 
fund now totals approximately $7,700. 
During her visit to Texas Miss Hill 
was presented with $228, the contribu- 
tion of the Texas teachers. This fund 
is the concrete form of recognition of 
Miss Hill’s service to education, and is 
to be used for educational purposes. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Mr. James Tippett is spending a 
month in France. 





Mrs. Satis Coleman, who is in charge 
of the music of the Elementary School, 
has recently published a book on Crea- 
tive Music in the Home (Lewis E. 
Myers Publishing Co.). 





Dr. R. G. Reynolds gave four ad- 
dresses during the last week of Janu- 
ary: one before the public school teach- 
ers of Lakewood, Ohio, two before the 
Ashtabula County Teachers’ Association, 
Jefferson, Ohio, and a chapel talk at the 
Western Reserve Military Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio. 


—_—-— 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, of the psy- 
chology department, gave an address on 
“The Use of Psychological Measure- 
ment in the School,” at the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dr. Otto Koischwitz spoke on 
“Woelffkin’s Theories and the Modern 
Science of Literature” at the meeting of 
the Modern Association, 
Louisville, Ky. He has an article on 
“Felix Huch, der junge Beethoven,” in 
the January number of the Germania 
Review. 


Language 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
A Teachers College Music Educa- 
tion gathering will be held on Tuesday, 
April 17, at the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago in connection with the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. Emeritus 
Professor Charles H. Farnsworth will 
be the guest of honor, and Miss Kathryn 

Baxter will act as toastmistress. 


During January several programs 
were given by the students in the depart- 
ment of Music Education. One was 
given by the Teachers College String 
Quartet, consisting of Adolph Otter- 
stein, first violin, Irving Cheyette, second 
violin, Rocco E. Rescigno, viola, and 
Walter E. Stoffregen, violin-cello. This 
group presented Haydn’s Quartet, No. 
59, Mozart’s Quartet in C Minor, Op. 
18, No. 4, and a group of four move- 
ments selected from works by Boccherini, 
Glazounou, and Raff. The closing 
Chapel exercises of the first semester 
were devoted to a program given by the 
Teachers College Little Symphony which, 
under the direction of Mr. N. L. Church, 
played “The Last Spring,” by Grieg, 
for strings alone, and the Sigurd Jor- 
salfar Suite, by Grieg. Mr. W. Norman 
Grayson played a piano solo, “Wedding 
Day at Troldhangen.” On February 4, 
during the registration period, Mr. Her- 
bert T. Norris, '26, presented in Mil- 
bank Chapel a program by his glee club 
from the Kent School. 





The topic announced for the Music 
Education group conference of the Na- 
tional Conference on Education to be 
held at Teachers College April 10-11, in 
connection with the installation of Dean 
William F. Russell is “Next Steps in 
Music Education; Fitting the Study to 
the Student.” 





Mr. N. L. Church and Professor 
P. W. Dykema were in attendance at 
the Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, the former speaking on 
instrumental music in platoon schools, 
and the latter serving as chairman of 
the discussion group devoted to Music 
Education. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


The report of the Teachers Salary 
Committee appointed by Mayor Walker 
of New York City, of which Professor 
W. C. Bagley was a member, was re- 
cently adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion with but few changes and went into 
effect on January 1 of this year. This 
new schedule is based upon the principle 
of recognition for professional prepara- 
tion and teaching merit and involved the 
distribution of more than fourteen 
million dollars of additional salary to 
New York City’s teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. 





Dr. Thomas Alexander addressed the 
Missouri State School Administrators 
Association meeting, held at Columbia, 
Mo., on February 3 and 4. The sub- 
jects of his addresses were “Recent 
Trends in Supervision” and “Administra- 
tive Bases of Supervision.” 





President A. Linscheid of the State 
Teachers College at Ada, Okla., is on 
leave of absence from that institution 
during the present year and is complet- 
ing his graduate requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree. He was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges held in 
Boston in February. 





Professors W. C. Bagley and E. S. 
Evenden each spent a week in January 
in St. Louis, where they are conducting, 
for the Board of Education, a study of 
the work of Harris Teachers College 
and Sumner Teachers College. 





Former students in this field will be 
interested in the dissertation of Dr. 


Clyde M. Hill of Yale University, which 
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was recently published as a Teachers 
College Contribution to Education. This 
study is particularly significant since it 
compares the professional preparation of 
teachers in Missouri to-day with the con- 
ditions shown in the study made by Dr. 
Learned and Dr. Bagley under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Foundation in 
1915-16. Dr. Hill’s study is called 4 
Decade of Progress in Teacher Training. 


NURSING EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE ON NURSING SCHOOLS 


A conference on nursing schools con- 
nected with colleges and universities was 
held under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of Nursing Education and the Com- 
mittee on University Relations of the 
National League of Nursing Education, 
at Teachers College, January 21-25. 
About fifty representatives were pres- 
ent from nursing schools connected with 
colleges and universities in many parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

The first day’s program, at which 
Miss Nutting and Miss Goodrich pre- 
sided, consisted of addresses by a num- 
ber of educators in medicine and other 
professional fields. Miss Nutting intro- 
duced the subject by giving a brief his- 
torical review of the codperative relation- 
ships between nursing schools and the 
higher institutions of learning up to the 
present time, pointing out the many un- 
solved problems involved in the present 
well as the substantial 
achievements resulting from these new 
relationships. 

Dean William F. Russell referred to 
the experiment of other professions in 
working out their various systems of pro- 
fessional education under university aus- 
pices. He showed some of the dangers 
as well as the advantages of such con- 
nections, warning the group against a too 


situation as 
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ready acceptance of traditional academic 
standards and patterns which might be 
poorly adapted to the aims and needs of 
a professional school. 

Dean William Darrach, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, discussed briefly the relation- 
ship between the medical school and the 
hospital, beginning with the casual and 
occasional visits of medical students to 
operating theaters and clinics, and leading 
up to the present stage of close co- 
ordination represented by such an insti- 
tution as the new Medical Center in 
New York City, where a number of 
independent hospital units and educa- 
tional units are working together for 
mutual benefit without sacrificing their 
autonomy in the process. 

Dean M. C. Winternitz, of Yale Uni- 
versity Medical School, speaking on the 
relationships of the medical school and 
the nursing school in a university, advo- 
cated an independent status and develop- 
ment for each of the vocations which lie 
within the general field of medicine or 
public health. He felt that only those 
who are intimately acquainted with these 
vocations have the interest or experience 
necessary for their educational direction, 
but believed that a definite system of in- 
tegration should be provided to prevent 
any dissociation of the units working 
in the general field of health. 

Dr. Canby Robinson, dean of the 
Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine, took the opposite view. He thought 
there was a serious danger from the 
threatened drifting apart of nursing and 
medical education and believed that he 
expressed the point of view of the ma- 
jority of medical practitioners in advo- 
cating a closer association of these two 
branches of the healing art under the 
general direction of the medical group. 
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Dr. Robinson felt quite certain that this 
point of view would probably be regarded 
by most of the members present as a re- 
turn to early Victorian traditions, but 
it was nevertheless important that the 
position of a large section of the medical 
profession should be clearly understood. 

Dr. R. J. Leonard, director of the 
School of Education, Teachers College, 
gave a very clear and helpful presenta- 
tion of some of the tendencies in the 
general field of professional education, 
particularly in relation to the lengthen- 
ing of the term of training and the rapid 
advancement of standards, with the re- 
sulting effects on the professions and on 
the public. He spoke of the change 
in the educational patterns of profes- 
sional schools under the influence of 
academic standards and pointed out the 
fact that nursing has at present a better 
pedagogical pattern than most profes- 
sions, in that it provides for early and 
direct contact of the student with the 
practical work of a vocation, and also 
provides for the breaking up of the 
whole period of educational preparation 
into different units or stages instead of 
trying to include too much in the first 
block of educational work. 

A tea in the Grace Dodge Social Room 
followed the afternoon’s session. 

Beginning on Monday, January 23, the 
Conference took on a more intimate and 
informal character. The topics dis- 
cussed included the organization and 
administration of university schools of 
nursing budgets, curricula, credit, student 
schedules, admission standards, faculty 
standards, and the living and working 
conditions of students. Much interesting 
material was presented and many impor- 
tant questions were raised. It was 
agreed that a summary of the proceedings 


should be published. This may be ob- 
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tained later by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Nursing Education, Teachers 
College or to the National League of 
Nursing Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Nurses’ Association held on Jan- 
uary 27 at the Jersey City Hospital. 





Miss Mary M. Marvin spoke before 
the Maryland State Nurses’ Association 
at its annual meeting held in Baltimore 
on January 27. 





Three Sisters of Charity from Jugo- 
Slavia visited Teachers College and the 
department of Nursing Education for a 
period of two weeks. They have been 
preparing to return to their work in 
connection with nursing education in 
Zagrib, Jugo-Slavia. 





The department of Nursing Educa- 
tion has just published the first num- 
ber of the Nursing Education Bulletin. 
This is a small magazine which will be 
of interest to former Teachers College 
students in Nursing Education. It is 
hoped that the bulletin will play a modest 
part in the development of the more 
scientific aspects of Nursing Education. 
It will include special articles, studies, 
reviews, and 
bibliographies. may be 
made through the Nursing Education 
Department of Teachers College at one 
dollar a year. 


reports of experiments, 


Subscriptions 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Mary B. Hulsizer, has 
been on the Nursing Education staff for 
the past six years as instructor, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment as in- 


who 
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structor in School Hygiene in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Newark, N. J., beginning 
February 1. This position in the field 
of School Health is similar to those 
throughout the country which are being 
filled by well-qualified nurse-teachers, 
The public schools afford a rich field for 
the nurse, especially if she is a teacher, 
to do constructive health work with the 
school children as well as with the school 
personnel and with the community. It 
is such an opportunity which has opened 
for Miss Hulsizer in Newark. Miss 
Hulsizer will continue with some of her 
teaching at the College for the spring 
semester and will be a member of the 
Summer Session staff. 





Miss Barbara Williams has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Nurses at the 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





Miss Mabel Rue has accepted the po- 
sition of Educational Director in the 
Visiting Nurse Association in St. Louis, 


Mo. 





Miss Erma Taylor has accepted an 
appointment as a Traveling Fellow un- 
der the Rockefeller Foundation, prepara- 
tory to sailing for China, where she will 
be instructor at the Peking Union Medi- 
cal College in Peking, China. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spoke 
on December 6 in Germantown and 
Jenkintown, Pa., at a meeting held un- 
der the auspices of the Parents’ Council 
of Philadelphia. 

On January 10 he spoke at St. Luke's 
Church in Montclair, N. J., on “The 
Social and Political Outlook in the 
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Orient,” and on January 12 he addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Staten Island Academy. 





Dr. R. B. Raup discussed the subject 
of “Complacency” before the Sixth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Academy of Optometry meeting in New 
York on December 5. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


At the annual meeting of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, held in New York on Decem- 
ber 27, Dr. Jesse F. Williams was elected 
president of the Society. 





Mr. H. A. Scott read a paper on the 
content of a college program of physical 
education before the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges on 
December 17. 





Mr. W. Guy Morrison, who is major- 
ing in Physical Education, has received 
his contract from President Fuchs of the 
Boston Braves. Mr. Morrison is a 
pitcher and went to Florida with the 
team on February 15. 





Dr. Williams addressed the Nursing 
Education Institute of the New York 
League of Nursing Education on the 
subject, “The Meaning of Health,” at 
a meeting held on January 18, at Belle- 
vue Hospital. 





On Friday, January 27, Dr. Williams 
addressed the superintendent's staff of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) schools on “The 
Nature and Purpose of Health and 
Physical Education.” 





Dr. Williams, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
T. Nelson Metcalf have been selected 
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as a committee of the Society of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges to conduct a personnel study of the 
Society’s membership. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On March 16 Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs will speak before the North Cen- 
tral Association at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. He will present for discussion 
a definition of liberal education in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

On January 10 Professor Briggs dis- 
cussed with the faculty of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College “Interests as 
Education.” He has also recently ad- 
dressed the Associated Women’s Clubs 
of Brooklyn on “The Adolescent in 
School and Out,” the Teachers College 
Alumni Club in Philadelphia, and the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Hal- 
stead School, Yonkers, N. Y. 





On February 4 the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Speyer School held its annual 
meeting, the tenth since the first class in 
the junior high school experiment gradu- 
ated, at the Cafe des Beaux Arts. Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Fretwell were guests 
of honor. 





Professor and Mrs. Briggs were the 
guests of honor of the Graduate Club 
on January 8. Professor Briggs spoke 
on “The Larger Values of Literature” 
and Mrs. Briggs talked on the personal 
relations of students. 





Professor Jesse H. Newlon addressed 
the meeting of the Secondary Club which 
was held on January 11. His topic was 
“The Superintendent Looks at the High 
School.” 





Dr. E. K. Fretwell and Dr. P. W. L. 
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Cox were the speakers at the opening of 
the Nursing Education Institute held 
under the auspices of the New York 
League of Nursing Education. This In- 
stitute devoted its three-day program, 
January 17 to 19, to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in schools of nursing. 


On January 10, Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring presented to the teachers of 
the Julia Richman High School of New 
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York City a scheme for investigating 
study habits and remedial procedures in 
study direction. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds at- 
tended the meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in December. On January 24 he 
went to George School, Pennsylvania, to 
hold conferences on the testing program 
there. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. FRANK PickE.L, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNigE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessis Lee Gameritt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustee: 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 














ALUMNI NEWS NOTES 

Magnolia Scoville (A.M. 1927) is now 
supervisor of the sixth grade of the 
Training School, Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. She had the fourth 
grade two years and the fifth grade last 
year. 

Julia C. Dulles (B.S. 1927) is kin- 
dergarten training teacher at State 


Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Alice Louise Marsh (student 1922), 
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who was formerly head of the English 
department, Southwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mich., retired from teaching in 
June, 1927. 

Henrietta S. Purnell (B.S. 1927) is 
teaching industrial art and public school 
drawing and is supervisor of art in 
the junior high department of the train- 
ing school, Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. 

[Continued on page 576) 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1928-1930 


Important Notice: Nominations for Alumni officers will be made only by 
means of the nomination blank on page 575. No individual nomination blanks 


will be sent out. 


To Members oF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION: 


It is again our privilege and our 
responsibility to nominate an Alumni 
Trustee. This year we shall nominate 
a man to represent the Alumni Associa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College. 

The following alumni have already 
held or are holding the office of Alumni 
Trustee: 


Dr. Davip SNEDDEN ........ 1914-1916 
Miss Lipa Lee TALL ....... 1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. CorrMan ..... 1916-1918 
Miss VALENTINE CHANDOR ..1917-1919 
Dr. Miro B. HILvecas ...... 1918-1920 
Dr. Acnes L. Rocers ...... 1919-1921 
Dr. Frank P. Graves ..... 1920-1922 
Dr. Lipa B. EaruarrT ...... 1921-1923 
Dr. Apert B. MEREDITH ...1922-1924 
Miss RoxANA STEELE ....... 1923-1925 
Dr. Epwin Broome ........ 1924-1926 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes ...... 1925-1927 
Mr. Jesse Homer NEWLON . .1926-1928 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes ...... 1927-1929 


We shall also make nominations for 
the offices of First Vice-President and 
Recording Secretary. In order to have a 
democratic organization we must have 
a large vote representing the desire of 
the Alumni Association as a whole. This 
means that each one of us must have a 
part. Fill out and sign the accompany- 
ing blank and mail to me at Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, not later than March 24. 

We need your nominations. Send them 
to-day. 


Sincerely yours, 
KaTHERINE I. SHERWIN, 
Corresponding Secretary 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES 
OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


Directions for Filling Out Nomination 


Blank 


The vacancies in the offices of the 
Alumni Association to be filled this year 
are as follows: Alumni Trustee (man), 
First Vice-President, and Recording 
Secretary. 

Election will be for a term of two 
years beginning April 1, 1928. Nomi- 
nations for these offices may be made 
on the accompanying nomination blank 
by any Teachers College Alumni Club or 
by any ten members of the Association 
acting conjointly. Tear out the blank, 
sign it, have nine other members of the 
Association sign, then return it to the 
Corresponding Secretary. Nominations 
must be received in New York on or 
before March 24, 1928, on the blank pro- 
vided. Only members of the Alumni 
Association whose dues are paid for the 
current year are eligible to nominate 
officers or to vote. 

After the nominations have been re- 
ceived and canvassed by the Executive 
Committee, a ballot will be prepared and 
published in the May number of the 
Recorp. The returns will be canvassed 
by the Executive Committee and will be 
reported in the September number of 
Tue Recorp. 

It is important that each one do his or 
her part as an active member of the As- 
sociation in nominating candidates who 
will be able to render the highest type 
of service to the Alumni and to the Col- 
lege. The nomination of a Trustee of 
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Teachers College is especially important. 
The College needs the benefit of your 
best judgment. Fill out the nomination 
blank at once, have it signed by nine 
other members, and mail it to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Teachers College 
Alumni Association, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The officers whose terms will expire 
April 1, and for whose positions you are 
now asked to make nominations are as 
follows : 


Alumni Trustee, Mr. Jesse Homer 
NEWLON, who resigned when he was 
appointed Director of Lincoln School, 
Lincoln School, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. 


First Vice-President, Dr. FANNIE W. 
Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, New York 
City. 


Recording Secretary, Miss Mary Lewis, 
Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. Nominations for the above offices 
may be made by any chartered Teachers 
College Club, or by any ten members 
of the Alumni Association acting con- 
jointly. 

2. Any person who holds a degree or 
a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia University may 
be eligible for nomination as Alumni 
Trustee. 

3. The accompanying form on this 
page does not constitute the casting of a 
vote or ballot, but is merely a nomina- 
tion. 
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NOMINATION BLANK 
1928-1930 
SD. « senaceidasaens 


To THE Executive CoMMITTEE: 


We, the undersigned, active mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, hereby nominate 
the following persons to be voted 
upon in the coming election: 


For FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


ee 


ee 


eee ee ee eee eee ee 


S OOO 


Address 


| 


In our judgment the persons named 
above are fitting candidates for the 
offices designated. 


[To be Signed Below by Ten Members 
of the Association] 


BOD. ccccvccccevesscceseseeeseceses 


This blank properly filled out must 
reach Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Alumni 
Association, Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, not 
later than March 24, 1928. 
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Emily De Vore (B.S. 1927) has an 
article in the December, 1927, Journal 
of Educational Administration, entitled 
“Improvements of Practice Teaching as 
Suggested by Graduates of One Year’s 
Teaching Experience.” 

Bessie C. Verder (student 1922) as- 
sisted in the recent state survey of rural 
schools in West Virginia. Miss Verder 
is in charge of the department of edu- 
cation at Potomac State College, Keyser, 
W. Va. 

Alice Wessa (A.M. 1925) has been 
superintendent of the Brooklyn Home 
for Children since May 1. There she 
directs the all-round life of about two 
hundred and fifty boys and girls and a 
staff of fifty. 

Grace I. Neely (A.M. 1927) is in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, Ohio 
Weslyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Raymond Franzen (Ph.D. 1923) is re- 
search director of the School Health 
Study of the American Child Health As- 
sociation, New York City. Harold H. 
Mitchell (student 1922-23) is medical 
director; C. M. Derryberry (A.M. 
1927) and Marion O. Lerrigo (Ph.D. 
1926) are associates. 

Florence M. Young (A.M. 1926) is 
assistant in the department of educa- 
tion, Georgia State Teachers College, 
Athens, Ga. This fall she won the first 
prize of $1,000 offered by Dr. Joseph 
Avent of the University of Tennessee for 
a job analysis of “The Errors and Ex- 
cellencies of Teaching and Manage- 
ment.” 

Elizabeth I. Gill (student 1918-19) 
retired from teaching in June because of 
ill health. 

Majorie Camp (B.S. 1926), who is 
assistant professor in the department of 
physical education for women, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, will 
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be director of a conference for camp 
counsellors to be held at the University 
to June 22. 
Courses will be given leading to the 
Camp Directors Association tests in 
canoeing and swimming. Courses in 
camp organization and camp craft will 
be given under the direction of Barbara 
Joy (A.M. 1925), formerly head of the 
department of health and outdoor activ- 
ities, Camp Fire Girls of America. 

J. V. Breitweiser (Ph.D. 1911), pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
graduate division of the University f 
North Dakota, is to be director of the 
school’s summer session, according to an 
announcement just made. He will as- 
sume this month the editorship of the 
School of Education Record, published 
by the University of North Dakota. 

Marion V. Morse (A.M. 1923) is in 
her second year as primary supervisor 
in East Chicago, Ind., a position which 
was created last year. A curriculum for 
these grades has just been completed and 
will be put in the hands of the teachers 
to be tried out in the second semester. 

Louisa H. Lawton (B.S. 1916), head 
of the industrial arts department of the 
Park School of Buffalo, is attending 
Teachers College during the Spring Ses- 
sion. She is taking work toward the 
Master’s degree. 


of Iowa from June 11 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Teachers College Club of Phila- 
delphia held a luncheon meeting on Sat- 
urday, January 21, which was attended 
by more than one hundred members and 
their friends. Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, was the 
principal speaker. Professor Miller, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
elected president of the Club. 
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SPRIGHT DOWELL TO BE 
PRESIDENT OF MERCER 
UNIVERSITY 
Spright Dowell (A.M. 1911) has 
been elected president of Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Ga., to succeed Dr. 
Rufus W. Weaver. Mr. Dowell is now 
president of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., but has resigned 
from that institution, his resignation to 

become effective June 1, 1928. 

A native of Wake County, N. C., 
Dr. Dowell began his career as super- 
intendent of public schools at Shelby, 
Ga., in 1896, having been graduated from 
Wake Forest College and Columbia 
University. After filling teaching and 
supervisory positions later at Columbia 
and East Lake, Ala., he became prin- 
cipal of the Barrett High School in 
Birmingham in 1909, leaving there four 
years later to become a member of the 
staff of the Alabama State Department 
of Public Instruction. In 1917 he was 
appointed State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, and was reélected to that post 
in 1919, serving until the following year, 
when he became head of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mr. Dowell is the author of The 
School Code of Alabama, adopted in 
1919. He is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Instruction in Agriculture, Home 
Economics, and Mechanical Arts of the 
National Association of Land Grant 


Colleges and is also a member of the 
American Academy of Political Science. 


CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS AT INDIANAPOLIS 


A Conference on Problems of Cur- 
riculum Building was held on January 
27-28, at the Teachers College of In- 
dianapolis. The conference was initiated 
by Mrs. Alice Corbin Sies (Ph.D. 1913), 
and was open to kindergarten and ele- 
mentary supervisors and principals, mem- 
bers of faculties of education, critic 
teachers, and others interested in im- 
proving practice in elementary grades. 

Among the speakers were Professor 
Frederick G. Bonser, of Teachers Col- 
lege, who spoke on “General Problems in 
Curriculum Building”; Mr. Roy P. Wise- 
hart (A.M. 1926), superintendent of 
public instruction, of Indianapolis, who 
gave the address of welcome; Mr. Vir- 
gil Binford, (student 1927), business 
administrator, Teachers College of In- 
dianapolis, who presided at one of the 
morning sessions; Miss Grace L. Brown 
(A.M. 1927), superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis kindergartens, who spoke from 
the standpoint of the kindergarten su- 
pervisor; Miss Faye Henley (student 
1926), principal of the Orchard School, 
who spoke from the standpoint of the 
experimental school; and Mamie Lott 
(A.M. 1927), of Teachers College of In- 
dianapolis, who spoke on special phases. 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL HELP ON 


Junior High School English 


Nc since January, 1928, the English Journal covers the 
junior high school! The Journal is universally recognized as 
the best professional magazine for high school and college teachers 
of English; it now becomes equally important for rete in the 
junior high schools. The issue of a “College Edition” frees the 
space required by the new policy in the regular edition, and per- 
mits more complete treatment of college problems. 


The National Council of Teachers of English is similarly ex- 
tending its committee work and publications into junior high school 
and college fields for those especially interested. 


Do your teachers see the English Journal? Do they receive 
the National Council publications? 


Council membership, including the Journal, $3 a year 








NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
6705 Yale Avenue Chicago 














THREE NEW TESTS—— 


PINTNER RAPID SURVEY TEST. AN INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 
GRADES IV TO VIII. By Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 


A test which is especially adapted to survey purposes. Its novel feature is the ease, rapidity, and 
unambiguity with which it can be scored. From its correlation with five standard tests it is 
obvious that the test is measuring the usual verbal type of intelligence. Two forms of the test are 
now available. Price, $1.50 per 100. Specimen Set, 15 cents. 


A SOCIAL STUDY. A TEST OF SOCIAL BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES. 
By Manly H. Harper, Jamaica Training School for Teachers 


This is an agreement-disagreement form of test of well-established validity and high reliability for 
the measurement of the extent of conservatism and liberalism in social beliefs and attitudes. In 
addition to the measure given by the general score, it affords a means for the measurement and 
study of various narrower phases—economic, social, political, religious, and educational. Price, 
$2.50 per 100. Specimen Set, 10 cents. 


POWERS GENERAL SCIENCE TEST. By Samuel R. Powers, Assistant 
Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers College 


This test is designed to measure objectively range of information in science for the junior high 
school Grades 7 to 9 and classes in general science in the four-year high school. The test is valuable 
as a teaching device. It is diagnostic in that its use will indicate those divisions of the course of 
which students obtain some mastery and those units of the course which should receive additional 
emphasis in instruction. The test can easily be given in one class period. Price, $2.00 per 100. 
Specimen Set, 10 cents. 


BuREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia Aniversitp 
New York City 








